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ABSTRACT 

This case study highlights a typical example of the 
kind of gap that exists between centralized planning and 
implementation. Despite the existence of fairly sophisticated central 
planning aiachinery in Ireland and an active desire for reform on the 
part of the government (with an explicit policy on school location, 
buildings, curriculum, etc.), the school networks in the County still 
remain largely outdated and ill-adapted to modern circumstances. This 
situation results in costly under utilization of resources, a lack of 
equality of educational opportunity and supply, and inadequate 
pedagogical provision. The County is highlighted geographically and 
placed comparatively in the Irish context under the headings of 
demography, economic and social background, and educational system. 
Profiles of the school networks are given, and an analysis and a 
diagnosis are made of the first and second levels respectively. 
Internal comparative analysis by catchment area is made separately 
for the two levels under enrollment, transport, teaching staff, 
curriculum, physical facilities, costs, and financing. Prognoses and 
proposals for future school networks are made, and an enrollment 
forecast to 1976 is made against a background of the econpmic and 
social development perspective and the demographic trends for the 
County . The methodology, parameters, and principles of school napping 
are presented. (Photographs may reproduce poorly.) (Au thor/MLF), 
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Aims and methodology of the HEP research 
project on planning the location of schools 



As part ot" the Second United Nations Development 
Decade, maiu countries ha\e set themselves the target ot" 
providing complete first -level school coverage', or at least 
of substantially exiertding their lirst-level school networks, 
together with a major developfnenl of the netssork of 
secvind-level schools. Achieving these targets in praelice 
will unolve them m finding solutions to the many ass kward 
problems which arise in setting up the ncusork of tirst- and 
second-level schools: in other \^ords, they will need to 
develop the most appropriate methods tor planning the 
location of schools 

The international Institute for I ductitional Planning had 
these problems in view when, towards the end of 1970, it 
began a series of investigations into the planning oftlrst- 
and second-level school location; this was research of a 
clearly practical kind, meeting a concrete need of most 
Nfcmber States: a typical example of (he kind of applied 
research which the Institute can undertake to assist linesc^ 
Member Sta;cs in implementing their educational plans and 
making optimum use of the resources available. Its objec- 
tive ;s threefold: 

1. To analyse and identify all the factors -pedagogical, 
cconon^ic, geographical, social, administrative, poli- 
tical, etc - which must be taken into account in design- 
ing a methodology tor planning the loc;itioii of schools; 

2. 1 0 formulate such a methodology in sufficient detail to 
be used as a guide to school location activities in 
Member States, while bcin': suffici^'nily llexible and 
universal to be adaplablk.* Id ;he pariieui.;. conditions of 
va'.h cuuiitry: 

.V lo apply the methodology to concrete pr<.>blcn^s facing 
educaiioit planners, such as uni\crs:il first-level educa- 
tion, ijnplementation of educational reforn\s. etc. 

"I he lILP began with a number of case studies in a sample. 

as varied as possible, of countries in .Asia, Africti. Latin 

America and liurope. I lese studies were earned out in the 
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tield with the close collaboration of the nalionahuithorities 
and compri ^ed Ihe following specitic stages: 

1. A critical analysis of the features of the existing network 
of tirst- and/ or second-level schools, according to the 
purpose of the study, in one or more educational areas of 
50,000 to 200,000 inhabitants, selected for the variety of 
problems t'lcy exhibited: 

2. A study of the medium-term evolution of the potential 
school population, taking account of demographic 
factors, the educational objectives and certain socio- 
economic variables; 

3. Proposals for rationalizing the location of schools, based 
on the initial findings and the educational development 
prospects, and on all the pedagogical, economic, geo- 
graphical and other factors of general application or 
peculiar to the region concerned, in e;ich case showing 
the relative importance of the possible <^ecisions. 

[hese case studies will be completed towards the end of 
1^>73 and will be published as and when they become 
a\ a liable,' A report on the project as a whole will summar- 
ize the conclusions emerging frtmi the case studies and 
endeavour to identify the methodological principles of 
planning the location of schools; this report is expected to 
be completed and published ,n 1974. 

I he entire project has been linanced with voluntary 
contributions from various countries: the Ministrv of Over- 
sciis [)eveIopnienl (United Kingdom), SI DA {Sweden). 
CI DA (C anada). NORAD (Norway), etc., to which the 
Iir.P is extremely grateful. 

Ihe (nsiiiuie a.lso thanks all the Member States of 
Unesc\> and the national specialists for co-operating in the 
implementation of this project. 

Fuhlii >n!un hv ih< III P ^if si J»iic< v<'nd^Jct^lJ Ks oi.Msnie CLin^ulnntj msjst niM be taken 
Il> in-pt\ (h,il (he ln*lilulf n^vcssariK asso^inles uself wilh ^nv *.i.)ri elusions or 
i~'piriu»ris e^prcS!s<:<J (hcrcm 



Preface 



1 his siudy dcvils vsiih h mainly rural area in ihc north-wcsi 
of [rclund svilh a population, today, or50.2(X). Us popula- 
tion has boon in continual deoline over the last hundred 
years with the result that a pattern of school locution dating 
back to ihe middle of the nineteenih century. \sh'.n the rural 
areas had high population densities, has become outmoded 
and unsuitable. The demographic decline has been accom- 
panied by a particularly unfavourable economic and social 
trend which has not nuide it easier to modernize the net- 
work of schools, while reforms to the educational system, 
which wei'c decided in 1%5, call for substantial changes in 
the pattern of school location. 

It was this special situation which guided the llllP in 
selecting the Sligo area for its first case study on school 
location In this study, which is in sonic respects a proto- 
type, the authors have endeavoured 

1. To analyse the characteristics of the existing network of 
schoofs; this involved examining the effects of the geo- 
graphical distribution of schools on attendance rates in 
the various districts of the county; the school transport 
network, movement of pupils between their homes and 
Ih*: schools they attend, staffing conditions, educational 
output, costs and various *qual»*y' indicators have been 
analysed and discussed; 

2. Vo study the operational ef^'iciency of the system, 
through an analysis of the data by si/c of school; 

3. To test various hypotheses about the rek\\ionships be- 
tween educational 'supply' and 'demand', particularly 
by compjring the eflects of geographical location of 
schools on atiendance rates in the areas they cover; 

4. To devise a methodology wiih which to rationalize the 
existing pattern of school location with a medium- and 
long-term horizon. Proposals for modi! ing the school 
network have been devised, with the yeai 1976 in mind, 
rn the hght of the school-age population trend and 
its implications for osts and staff' pupil coi'ditions. 

Their an:il\sis of the preseiu situation hichliLhts the in- 
equalities between one district and another showing, in 
particular, (a) that participation rates vary from 27.3 per 
cent to X3.7 per cent for the 4 to 5 age-group and from 46 
per cent to ^)*> per cent for the 16 to )7 age-group; lb) 
apparent acnussion rates fo: second-level education vary 
from 56 per cent to over K>) per cent; (c) the percentage of 



pupils residing more than two miles away from their tirst- 
level schools varies frcni U to 47 >vhilc those residing more 
than three miles away represent between 29 and 96 percent 
according to the catchment area. There are also consider- 
able differences in staffing conditions (pupil/teacher ratios 
varying from 22.5 to 35:1 in first-level education and from 
1 1.H to 26.6: 1 for the second lesel), and in the condition of 
equipment and prennses. The authors comment that: 
'. . . inequality of educational supply generally leads to 
inequality of admission to the higher- stage "science'' 
and "lecl^nicar" groups and, similarly, causes inequality 
betvveen n. ale and fenutle pupils, Since all school network 
ratiomiUz^uion policies must attempt to equalize supply 
conditions, account must be taken of these factors/ 
In the proposals which they have devised for rationalizing 
the pattern of first- and second-level school location, J, 
Mallak and J. McC'abe have sought to 'equalize', quantita- 
tively and (|ualita lively, the supply conditions by: 

1. Ado^»ting Ireland's national construction and equip- 
jient standards; 

2. Suggesting that the oldest and most under- populated 
schools be closed down; 

3. Locati ag schools at the Vievelopment poles of the area; 

4. Pivid mg the county into ne\v, more homogenous catch- 
nient areas. 

rhc authors themselves suggest that their conclusions 
should be re gar vied as a basis t\\r uegou;\i\on among the 
parties concerned rather than as a basis for action. Their 
proposals are particularly striking: 

[n first-lt'M'l educati'm 
Of the U)7 first-level sclu)ois in 1971, fifty-four would 
have to be closed down by 1976 if the national sian lard of 
a minimum of ^eventy-tive pupils per school were to be 
adopted The autht^s haw ho\vever considered a \ 
tion in which certain siugle-teacher schools would be 
retained. 

considerable savings would be obtained in niosl cases: 
;ilteratit/ns !o the papi) teacher ratio uunld largely offset 
iranspoii costs. Samlarly. leaclnng conditions would b'^ 
improved b\ a reduction in the number of unqiiafifted 
siaff which uould be brought about by rationalization 
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Some oi llioir propu^.iis wouUi ^U\\ in\ol\c incroMMjs in 
iinil costs, but il has hccn ifupossihlc to shou hi this 
Nludv uhclhor sucfuost ifurcaso uould he jusuticd b> an 
irnprovcnKMU in the t|ualil> o)' iho cJuc.aional Ncrstcc, 

Stv oiahlishnu'iUs have to closc, or mcruo; Uic 

new network uouki olYcr a uiJcrscl of alUTnaiiv cs and 
vvouKi faeiliialc improved distrihulu>n of pupils anioiiii 
the various alternatives, partieuljrl) for teehiueal and 
seientilic trainnig {2^ per ecnl in >eienn[ie and technuMl 
studies, eoinpared uilh les> tfian iO per cent al preNcrU), 

Keslruetunng ilie nelv.ork i^rseeond-level Ncht>ols \unild 
have a negligible effeel upon iran>porl eosis. but would 
olt'er substantial sa\ings on salaries. Ihus raeilitating the 
mvesiment eli'orl which their proposals would iinpK. 
In their ctuickisuui the authors ha\c emphasized certaiit 
general met hodoloyiea) conMderat)i»ns ariNiJig v)ui ol' iiii> 
prclnniiKHA stud\ . Hiev show, m partivular. lha! 'rMtmnal- 
i/ation* ol llic pattciii ot^ scluiol location is oiiU possihU- 
m relation (n varir»ijs ^iitcna (pedagogical, ecoiuiniic. 
NiKaal. elc ). whose >ipplicaMoi^ doe> not ncccssarilN Ic.ul to 
coiuergmg cvmicIumoiis arid that, .is a resuli, the chukc ni 
one or tUher solutions uUnnaiel> depends on ihc jfupor- 
tance attached tv> each ol lhc various enicn.i, 

Il would hardly have been possible to go iurlher in this 
first experimental Muily. Il is certain, neverlhele >>. that 
lorniulation o!\i more scienUlic nie(hodolog> Cor the plan- 
inng o\' school locaiions docs prcstipposc thai the \.ir»ous 
kietv>rs can be weighted, so that genuine)) rational choices 
become possible, untbrtunaleiy. though, while the eco- 
nomic and e\en the >ocial criteria can be evaluated wUh a 
tair degree of accuracy, the pedagogical criteria remain 
harder to pin down In this connexion, research into tfie 
plamnttg of schv>ol loc.uions wtntld ha\e much to gam b> 
leaning ever more heavily on the findings of cnq jines to 
idenl'fy, in particular, the spccitic effects of schoo^ si/e on 
lead iiig cl ticiency, 

1 h-' authors have aUo put t'orward the view that ' , , ali 
raltonalt/ation proposals must aim to improve liie suppK m 
the less-fa\ourcd catehmcnl areas', Vfie planmng of school 



locadon is doubtless a prime tool in equali/ing educational 
opportunities ^imong I he various areas and social caic- 
giiries. and the [^oint is worth making, but this is not its only 
purpose, 

Because of the determining influence of Nupply' upon 
'demand' for cduc^ition at most levels of society, distribu- 
tion of the various Ivpes oi' second-level educational es- 
tablishment is also a particularly effective instrument in 
client ing educali^1n to meet both the tastes and aptitudes of 
individuals, and ihe objectives uhich society sets fur the 
school sysleni. The authors have therefore laid stress in 
their proposals upon the imporiance of the geographical 
distribution of supply lor the choices really offered to the 
pupils in County Sligo and for their orientation among the 
v arious scclions of the second lev el school. Here, however, 
the Mud> by J, Hallak and J, NfcCabe has a somewhat 
special context. 

In a country whose school plan lays down national 
targets for the developnienl of the educational system, the 
plannii^g of school locations is the methi^^d tor giving con- 
crete effect, on the ground, to all these objectives and for 
helping, as mentioned above, to guide the :K)\v of pupds in 
the desired direcli on al the level of education al which 
spcciah/alion begins. 

1 here was no expljcil ofhcial plan in. C ocnt) Sligo. The 
authors h.tve therefore had to con tine themselves when 
dealing with I he objectives ol" second-level schooling, to 
anticipating a development jn the demand for education 
wiihoul reference to any objectives embodied in a plan, So 
this study cannot provide an example of a location policy 
designed to achieve the tibjcctives. often somewhat dis- 
cretionary, laid down in an education plan. ProbkMns of this 
kind will recur m future projects. 

What Ihis study by J, Hallak and J. McCabe certainly 
dues bring oui, with supporting evidence, is the value of 
subjecting the existing structure of school itet works lo a 
critical reappraisal, and <if being prepared to consider what 
their future should be; the study itself represents an itn- 
portant contribution to the methodology of school location 
planning .snd the iii'P will endeavour to build on this with 
the further projects il is currently pursuing. 

Raymond Poion am 
Director. HEP 
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Introduction 



I, General 

A very high degree of sophistication has been achieved 
in the pre para lion of educational plans ill the central level 
in most countries. The implementation of these plans at 
the regional and local levels nou poses a major problem 
for solution, 

There are numerous and complex obstacles hindering the 
professionally prepared central plan from successful im- 
plementation. An^ongst sueh obstacles arc the dilTicully 
of a comprehensible and convincing communication of the 
plan, both lo those who are charged with its implementa- 
tion and to the community at large, the time-lag required 
lo nioderni/e obsolescent school networks and. not least, 
the level of administrative skill available for efdcient im- 
plementation. 

This case study on the county of Sligo in Ireland high- 
lights a typical example of the kind of gap v\hich exists 
between centralized planning and implementation. Despite 
the existence of fairly sophisticated central planning 
machinery in Ireland (v\hieh has the highest enrohnenl 
ratio for (irst- and second- fevel education in Western 
Hurope) and an active desire for reform on the part of the 
government (with an explicit policy on school location, 
buildings, curriculum, etc.), the school neUvorks in the 
county still remain largely outdaied and jll-adaplCi) lo 
modern circumstances. I hcs are aligned to demographic, 
economic and social paiterns of the past rather than lo 
those of the present. 

l ack of effective implenienlation is uasieful from the 
economic, social and pedagogical viewpoints. There is a 
costly under-utiii/ation of resources, a lack of equalit) of 
educational opportunity and of educational suppK. and 
an inadequate pedagogical provision, especially in the 
smaller rural schools. 

Because this situation is not unique, but common to 
many countries, it is all the more urgent to study techniques 
and strategies for bridging the gap between plannusgand 
implementation. In this respect, the development of de- 
cision-making techniques on rati<mal school location is 
of priority importance. I his pilot study on ihe county of 
Sligo in Ireland is accordingly meant lo develop a method- 
ology of school mapping, lo lest its usefulness as a tech- 



nique for the general rationalization of school systems and 
to ansuer such questions for a network of schools as: how 
many; where; uhat kind; and what cost? 

2, The scope of the case study 

The salient feature of the network of first- and second- 
level schools in Counly Sligo, for which the foundation 
was laid in the mid-nineteenth century uhen the density of 
the rural population was high, is its outdatedncss. It has 
been left behind by the demographic, economic and social 
development of the region, thus encouraging a lack of equal 
opportunity. Accordingly, the n'iain aims of the present 
study are as follows: 

1. To analyse the existing network of first- and second- 
level schools comparatively and, in particular, to 
examine the effects of the geographical distribution of 
schools on participation, transport service, staffing 
conditions and costs; 

2. To make an enrolment forecast for 1976, and to quantify 
and cost the requiren:ents in the recurrent and capital 
cost categories m order to develop the network and to 
caier lor these pupils; 

3. l o prepare a school map for Counly Sligo indicating the 
geographic location of the nHuiitied network in ihe light 
of both long- and medium- term perspectives for the 
region; 

4. And (on quiie another plane) to act as a simulation 
exercise for other case studies lo be made in ihe over- 
all HHP research project. 

Ihe study is conlined lo full-limc first- and second-level 
education. Historical, comparative and typological analv- 
SIS is retrospective lo \9UU and is mainly quantitative in 
nature. thi)ugh pedagogical and olwr non-quan(itali\c 
aspects are cv>nsidered throughout. I or lack of data, cost 
and financing analysis is not as delailed as desired. I'he 
main focus is on the location characteristics of the schi>ol 
netv^ork. Neither the 'output' of the system nor its destina- 
tion is examined very closely. The administrati\c struc- 
lure and control of the system are also excluded from 
analysis and, at this stage, no assessment of the obstacles 
lo implementation is undertaken. 
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introduction 



3. The approach and structure 

In Chapter I Counly SHgo is hi^hlighlal gcOfiraphically 
and placed comparaliscly In ihc Irish conlcxt through 
collated data under the headings urdernographs. ccononiic 
and social background and educational system. 

Then in Chapters II and 111 profiles of the school net- 
works are given and anahsis and diagnosis are nuide of the 
Wrsi and second levels respeclively. Internal comparative 
analysis by catchniei\t area is n\ade separately for the two 
levels under the nuiin headings: enrolment; transport; 
teaching sialT; curriciiluai; physical facilities; costs and 
financing. 

In Chapters ]\\ V, VI and VII prognoses and proposals 
for future school networks are made, In Chapter IV an 
enrolment forecast to 1976 is made against a background 
of the economic and social development perspective and 
the demographic trends for (he county. Proposals fonhe 
dcv elapjnenl of the first- and sccond-lecel school networks 
are given in Chapters V and VI, In addition to maps giving 
the geographical location of the modified networks, these 
chapters include qu;inlificatior^ and costing of the im- 
plementation of the pri>posLi[s, Although these proposals 
are detailed and made with reference to several factor;-- 
geographic, pcdagi^gical. social and regional de\ e]opnienl 



- they are meant not as a programtnc for inipletiKmtaiion 

but rather as a b;isis for discussion and negotiation between 
the interested parties^ so that decisiotis n\ay be reached 
and priorities ordered. !n Chapter VI I the main eonclusions 
of the sludy are sumtiuiri/ed. 

Chapters Vill, IX and X contain the methodology, 
paranK^ters and principles involved in school mapping and 
should be read by all those interested in the practical 
problen\s of map preparation and in the scope and limila- 
tioi5s of this technique, Chapter Vfll gives a detailed step- 
by-step description of the methodology used in the case 
study, including dclalls on the que.stionnairc used, orgar^- 
i/ation of the tield-work, analysis of the existing school 
networks and the formulation of propo.utls for rational- 
ization. The parameters involved in the preparation of the 
school map are collated on the basis of their functional 
relationships in Chapter [X. This chapter also includes a 
reference table on the pupil population densities for various 
catchment are;is warranting the provision of schools of a 
certain minimum enrolment si/e, Then, in Chapter X, 
there is a discussion on the relationship between second- 
level school size, the provision of higher- stage subject 
alternatives and space uliii/ation rates. 

Complementary statistical data and bibliographic refer- 
ences ;ire given in the Appendixes. 
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I. Background data on County Sligo 



1 . Economic and social data 

The purpose of this inlrojuclors cha[>lcr is (o highliv»hl 
CouniN S!lgo an<i place il eoniparalively ii^ the Irish nation- 
al picture \sUh regard to location, ecodomic luid social 
developnieiU and educational sy^tetn. 

ll is appropriate first to place Ireland in the l^uropean 
selling since this country is joining the enlarged VA C 
(Europe of the Nine). Some cofiiparaUve data are given in 
Table ) (overleaf). 

A gross national product (GNP) growth rate of some 
^.1 per cent per \ear' was achieved duritig the 195S -69 
period. 

County Sligo covers the very scenic area known as the 
Veats* Country, made worldd'amous by the nau'onal Nobel 
Pri/eA\innin\^ poci \\\ B. Veals. I he county (see Map 1) 
lies to the nonhAvest of the island and has an irea of 694 
scjuarc miles (1,797 square kilometres), as against 26,600 
{68.S9()) for Ireland.' Demographic data in Table 2 com- 
pare county and national figures, and comparative data on 
employment are given in Table 3. 

r.acking nuneral resources and located in a mountainous 
area on the Atlantic seaboard far tVonj raw materials and 
markets. County Sligo has man\ economic and social 
problems. I and is of mixed quality and ihc average si/e of 
Tarrtts is too sinall to give a return sulTiciently attractive 
lo maintain the high percentage of population (a)nu>sl 50 
per cent) still engaged in agriculture. The rsite of increase 
in empl<)yment in industry and services is not rapid enough 
lo absorb jhe numbers leaving the larms and the rcsulls 
are rural depopulation, net migration {much of which is 
emigr ilion) and a declining county populati{Hi. 

An over-all population decrease and rural depopula- 
tion have been continuous throughout the last hundred 
\ears, However, the rale of urbanization has increased 
iaVlerly alongside the increased rate of indu>triali/ation. 
while the rates of pc^pujalion decrease <i?ul ol migralion 
from the county have slowed down eorrespondm^ly . As 
may be seen from I able 3. there is a gradual decrease m the 
rate of enipkn ment tu agriculture, a sharp rise for that m 
industry and a leve!lmg-out of efnph)y nu'nl in services, 

2 I tJu^tmj; ^i^r^h^.■^ll lrf!jr«1 



2. Infrastructure 

fu I Communications 

Road: 220 mites (350 kilometres) of tarmac main road and 
1,400 miles (2,250 k,) of tarmac secondary road; bus 
services to tKiblin {135 miles), Belfast (129 miles), 
Londonderr) (85 miles) and Galwas' (iS6 mites), with 
daily services to all major towns. 

Railways: Regular services to Dublin and Limerick. 

Harhour: Berths for ti\e \ essels up lo 1,500 Ions each and 
a 1 5-ton crane. 

A\rpt)rt: Proposals with planning authorities well advanced. 

Posi and fvlcphone: Taci lilies aie expanding fast; in the near 
future. auton)atie dialling will be possible to Great 
Britain and [iurope. 

ih j Social and industrial conditions 

Housing: Obsolete houses are being replaced al the rate of 

eighty per >ear, (forty by the local authorities and forty 

by private enterprise). 
\Va\er supply: All villages will shortly have water supplies 

and sewerage systems. 
fileciric power: F ully eleetrifjed: Sligo at 148 kV. Tuhber- 

curry at 4H, Collooney at 4S, Bally mole al 10 and \ln- 

niscrone at 10, 

huiustrial est<ftes: Sligo '1 own has .sevenl\-li\ e acres, with 
other sites zoned at Ballyn^ote and l ubhercurrv, 

Contfnercial and technical services: All main towns have 
conunercia! banking, insurance and legal services. Sh'go 
Town has engineers, architects and accountants. 

Ifospiiais: Sligo Town has general (230 beds), geriatric 
(308 beds) and psychiatric (700 beds) hospitals. There 
are additionc-^1 private nursing homes in Sltg<.> Town and 
Bally mote; there is one family doctor per 2.500 and one 
public health nurse per 4,000 inhabitants. 

Uhrars : \ county library w it h 97. 7N 7 volumes (70.950 for 
adult and 26.S37 for juvenile reading). There are about 
6J30 aduh and 2, S15 ju\ enile borrowers 

Social amenilics: Tv\o golf courses atSfigo i own: one each 
at fiallynnne and ):nniscr<M"ie. I here are a variely of 
possibilities for river, lake, sea and mountain sports and 
recreations. 
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T.ABLt 2 Demographic comparison of (remind and Cou ity Sligo, 1966-71 
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3. Educational system 

and use of school mapping 

Mgiire 1 describes the rcformetj strueliirc ol" the Irish 
educational syslcn), and gives un organizational chart for 
County Sligo first- and sccond-Icvcl schools in 1*^71. 

f irst-level school.-s (alntost exclusively puhlic), arc run by 
local nutnagcrs ( usually clergy), under the direct aiilhorits 
of the Depart incnt of l^ducalion in Dublin. 

The majority of second-level schools are private (nvainly 
religious) and arc run by their n>anagcrs {pr'mapj)s) m 
direct contact uilh the I)epartn?cni of Hducalion. The 
remaining second-level schools are run by County or Urban 
Hducation Committees, consisting mainly of elected dcle- 
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gates; close adniinistralive liaison is maintained with the 
Deparlment of l:duealion. 

Teacher-training colleges and universities are auton- 
omous although largely financed by the stale. 

Recurrent educational expenditures for ihc first and 
second levels are almost fully slate-fjnanced and Ihc stale 
also tmance.s sonu* 70 per cent of sanctioned capital 
cNpenditures. Hducation at both levels is available free to 
all without distinction. University sch(^]arships are avail- 
able, on a 5liJ.7?g scale based on mcdns, for I hose pupils 
who reach a standard of four honours in the second-level 
leaving cert ill cate. 

Table 4 gives enrolment and public expenditure lieures 
for Ireland and County Sligo for l%9/70 and 1970/71.^ 

I Irish turrcni.') li liCd U) £ Sierlir,^ ^A,,hdn jic rale, i ufy ISl / i, £ [ :- C'S S- 41 
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1 he' adniinistralivc slruLlurc of !lio Dcpariiiicnl of 
J aKj call on IS >ho\\u in 1 iuurc 2. Spccilie rcsponsibililv 
for sctiviol inappirii! is lun indicated. However. lhi> lech- 
ni<.)ue is hemp used increasingly in central ediicalional 
phmning. The school map was ihe basic inslrurnent etn- 
ploNcd lor Ihe adniinistrati\ e organi/,ilion of the 'free 
transport scheme' introduced unisersalU for secoiuMe\ el 
educLiliiin in 1%S. It was used for the precise vieoi^raphical 
detiiiilton of second-level catclirnent area boundaries and 
decisions of eligibiliiv on the one hand, and for the actual 
organization of transport routes and sersices on the other. 
Since then tlie schov^l maph>\s been visevi nivne and nu>rc for 
planning the tnl roducliiin of reforms, rationalization and 
the location of schools in a cu-ordinated v\ay. It is not as 
>e{. ho\^cver. an official nKinciators instrument of iniplc- 
rneiilation 

4. Olhcr cduculiotKiI agcnls 

In addutvMi to the first- and sec<uid-le\ el schoi^l networks, 
providini.' full-hme fornuil educatroju dealt with ui this 



case stud), there are also the follow in e establishments 
uhieh are located in Sliv!0 roun: School for Menially 
Handicapped Children (day/ hoarding, enrolment 105. 
nutinlv female). Home l-con'^iinics Teachcr-lrainint! Coi- 
letie (boarding, third level, enrolnuNil 60): Regional Tech- 
nical College (da>, second/third levels, opened U;70/7I, 
target enrolment 5fH)-7(X)), 

With increased industrialization, day and block release 
of apprentices for training is of growing importance in 
the county. I he National Apprenticeship Board (ANCO) 
co-{iperates closely with the 1 'ducat ion Coin mil lees for 
the oriianization of training in some of the Committees" 
schools and at Apprenticeship I raining Centres elsewhere. 

RespvHisibiliiy for conducting day and evening voca- 
tional courses ("or agriculture and home management rests 
mainly with the County Commiuee of Agriculture, al- 
though the I ducation Committees also participate in adult 
education in this area. 

Other educational .tnd recreational courses are conduc- 
ted by the J Education C on) mil tecs, Cnivcrsity College, CiaJ* 
way (ljni\ersity of the West), and numerous voluntary 
oreamz.Uions. 
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r ! G Lf R E 2 . Oriiouizadou 0 f th c 0 epart men f of Educa l inn 



PART ONI: 

11. Analysis of the first-level school network 



I. Introduction: 

school network policy 

Before dcscrihiriiz the eMstirij: netuork of !ir>l-le\el >c[kU'U 
in C'ourus Sliiio, eurrenl Irish polics on sefiool location t an 
he outlined as follous: 

1 . I he loe;Uiv>n of schooU i> siihieel to plannini! perini^Nios^ 
j'roni I he loeal authoril> . 

2. 1 ho norm lor ihe niinmnini enrohnenl >i/e issi ven(N- 
ti\e: smaller sehools are to be phased (^jt. anKilL\inutled 
With other sehool^ or enlarged to reaeh this niiniher. 
A school \>ith an enrolment of 300 400 i> preferred, 
with one teacher per grade and a noti-ieacfung princi- 
pal, fn urban areas no maxiimun sj/e is >;t; si/e and 
locatio 1 are decided by the density of pupri population 
and the a^ ailahiht) of site>. 

}. \o centralize consolidated rural scfiools in a v illage w itii 
growth potential, and ha\ in^: the required infra>iriiclure 
(e.g. water, sewerage, acccNsibilily ) and situated asnCvtr 
a> possible to the 'centre of gra\ il> in enrolment terms 
of the combined school areas. 

A. \V hen phasing consohdaiion. to take existing acc(^m- 
niodation and facilities, antisocial, calturaland religious 
traditiiins. etc . into acciutnt. 

5. To mcrease <or reduce) the pupil leachcr ratio towards 
the national vci m ol' }y. 1 . 

(y Detailed area and cost starulariis ire vil present racing 
delined; it is recommended to pro\ide a ininmuini o( 
I acre for a luo-teacher sclioul. with greater areas li^r 
lartier scliools Ihe norm [uv iMipil-[^lace is I sq ft, 
|[.40 sq, fii.) of teaciiiiig area and .^2 sq }t {} sq. ni ) 
{uer-ail: mimiiuini nuiMmuni 600 to ^2"^ sq. li. per 
chissroom (55 0" sq, rn \ >tandard classrooii) s!io Id 
ha\e fort\ pupil -placc> ^Mtli one teacher per class- 
room. 

It will he of interest to examine the w ide eri^ciicc of 
existing schools from these criteria laid down In national 
polics 



2. A general ouilinc of 

the first-ieve! school network 

Map 2 shtAvs the network of lirst-lcvel schools m WOn\.' 
The pattern is that of main small scattered rural schools 
dcchning in enrvilments. and a small number of large urban 
schools Willi increasing enrolments, tnaini) In Sli^o Town. 

The characlerisiic of this distribution is explained b> 
dcnu^graphic trends since the network was tir.st established 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. At liiat linte the 
pupuUition was three times its present si/e and w;ks over 
SO per cent rural. Since then, however, the population has 
fallen sleadiK with continuous rural depopulation, migra- 
tion and enngration, Ihe pvipulalion decreased from 
7[,3SS in W26 (with' 21.5 per cent urbanization), to 
5L2Ci3 in I^JftO (with 37.7 per cent urbanization ); the popa- 
hition in I was 50.23fi. 

AllhouLjh twenty-eight small schools have been phased 
out since the mid-sixties as part of a rationalization pro- 
gramme. se\ eiu>-six onit of the present total of 107 are still 
below the fiational enrolment-size norm of seventydi\e 
pupils. ('onsequcntl> . one of the major objecli\cs of a 
future network rationalization policy would seefi5 lo be 
to 'consoHdate' these remaining small schools. 



: h ^houk^ be riL'tci ih.u there j -.pc<i>il ^^hfol !'i>r i^ientjlU hnndi^jpped 

hi»olrc[i jf (. -cei l{i^'j<c riC.ir 'si^M Tp'-<>n, ■j^K\\.Y> i< riin h> ihc 1. <i S^gcv^c Order 
In "I criri^Jfiicnt Ifi-, 'Jfi sirl hiuirilc r>. fkHir firU .ir^d U\c bi^vs 

I, ire wvi.u ihc <v.'hi.'.'l vvcrVlv .ir:d ;ir, c^^km! t'.^n.it p.sv^hol.Acist alterid> U r\- 
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Map 2, iMrst-lcvcl school network, 1971 

• I irsl-Icvvl M^liool, hoys add gir s 
^' V i irsl-lc\ol school, boys only 
> ' I irsblcvel school, jzirls only 
Mrst-lcvc) school. priUcstant 



NO\ \ An oxplanalion of ihc calchnicnl area codo is given 
m loolnoio 1 . pjgc 21 
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3. Analysis of enrolincnl 

Tabic 5 shows ihc vlMrihuluin o!" ilic sciiooU b\ LfircMincnl 
.mkI h> v.iUhinciU arc:i, 

C.)i" ;Ik- schoiWs. twciUs (IS p^T cent I have an ciiroN 
inciU i>.cr 1V>'^ and account for ahnosi >o per ccnl of 
rirsi-U'Ncl cnroliiK'rn I ivc ol the s)\ largest scluioK arc m 
Sli^j<i lown arui ihrcc of ihcsc lia\c an cnroUiK'iU m/c of 
over 4()i) fHjpils 

\ !rsl-lc\cl schooU hdvc \oluiMvir> kw".dcre.irlen classes 
for 4- and 5-\car-olds, 1 he prc-tirsl'le\ cl apparent enrol- 
ment rate nicroased from ^0 per cent m tn S 1 .s per ceiU 
m 1 V"<^ ii> JitJin>l Ihc luiiuvuil i/jcrease fro;?? hh.'.< percc/H 
lo 7 per eoni - 

I able 6 aiiaUscs pre-tirst-lc\ el pa rlicipalion b\ calcii- 
nient area and a wide raniic ean he obscrscd; for4-vear- 
olds ihc rales rani!c froti" 11} pcrccni loS3.7 perecni.and 
for :^-^ca^-old^ from 3S/) pereenlti^ lOI) percent, fhi\rafii:t' 

dUi-iuL //.'i' ili h rcpiltk'tc^ in first- dNiI MrtifUl- 

It'Vi'l t'ftfu/nu'fjf ^r'fuitii.jns 

It is assumed liiai all the eoinpulsor\ ape-i^roap tfi 14) 
are enrolled at tirsi- (^r secoiid-lc\ el sehools. 
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beivseen catchiiH'nt areas. In ihis respect "f able 7 does not. 
in laet, rev eal any distinct ireiids but this may be because 
the data cover boiii large and small schools. 

i \HI \ (Irades I \o \ \ firsl-k'vel lla\y, P^Wr6^ 
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I hcrcforc. a lest was made of (he extent lo uhicli sriudl 
schools accept rcpeiiiion. either in the kii^derv^virten ckisscs 
or in oradcs \' and \ l. in order to keep their enrol rnenis as 
hieh as possible. No trend tmvards repeOtion emeriied; a 
nornud pattern )s aNo sh<nvn in Table S where the Hou of 
enrolments is en in a sample of li\ e schimls with less than 
lift) pupiU Infants (or kindergarten) grades cover two age 
gri)Ups. but no distinct trend etnergcs for either rciarda- 
liun or repetitii)n 



It Is of 1 file re si ii^ analvse the distriha lion o1' enrolments 
by grade, (o check fur an\ disparity in enrolment {lows 
(pronunion and repehtion rates) and migrators movements 



Ireland v> 

^ I V. i:r: Ui: i^.; C I . .d.. ^^^ic•^t arc.< ihc^^: 
t'.keorr (.Tiri^'nicni ta'.cs .|-,d urham/j'; len r.i*c> 
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4. School transport facilities 

H> c'urrcni reeulaii(^n. prosiJcJ a fniiiiiuiiti] often pupils 
In a school area arc eligible, free transport is available for 
slLideiUs bclwccn 4 and 10 years old liMiig o\ cr two miles 
from the nearest suitable lirst-level school, and for pupils 
over 10 years of aec fiving more than three iniles away, 
Should a schv)ol be closed down, all the pupils are eligible 
for free transport to the <.onsolidaled school Ixceplional 
retniLuionN arc in operation for transporlli^i! proteslant 
pupils who wish to attend schools of their own reliiiion. 

fhe natiorud transport company operates (he school 
transport scheuK* on bch<df of the Dcparlnient of 1-du- 



ealioii and is reimbiirsed duectly by the Dcparlnieni for an 
Jinounl ev{u.d to llKtuiual cost, increased b> a rK'^otiatcd 
prolil iiKir^in. 

Table 9 describes the transport conditions m the sarious 
c.achniciU areas. Colnnin four shows thai in certain areas 
(S I , l.C, KS and (iiOonlv about one pupil in li\c lives over 
two miles from the school, as ai^aii^st one in four tor the 
coufUy as a whole, and nearl> one in two in the (»T 
c<itchnKMU area. 

The percent a ee of pupils using free school transport 
varies considerably by catchment area, fn this respect. \ .K 
and CI. seem somewhat disadianlaged as only 23,2 per 
cent (i.K) and 25,7 per cent (CI.) of pupils lising over two 
niiles away have school transport services available, 

Ihc case of Sligo Town is clearly exceptional since 
public I ""ai^ sport facilities are more readilv available and 
there Is also more resort to private means of transport. 
In total, only ."^8.7 per cent of pupils living over two miles 
from a school are as yet actuallv provided with a j"ree 
transport service. This fact is borne in mind when making 
proposals for rationali/alion of the existmg school net- 
work, 
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5. Curricuium and teaching statT 

The tlrst-lcvei eurricukiin js common to all sciiools, It isof 
interest to note that a maK>r reform is now bemg iirKlcr- 
taken. aimed at broadening the curncukim and intro- 
ducing more practical subjects; a rotciling curriculum 
revision svsiem is also being nUrodueed 

7 he teaching staff b\ catcfnncnt arci um\ school si/c is 
shiv.-n \n lable 10. Out of a total of 2^5 teachers, miK 
twentv -one per eent) are LJiKjualOied, \mong the quaii- 
lied teachers. j]ft\ arc reltgious, ot vhonj forlv-one arc 
sisters i\\ various orders; thirls -eight of the total work m 
Sligo \ own 

f hc smaller schools (wiih enri)lnicrns of less than KK)k 
which ;iccoLmt ti^r 5t) per cent of tlio total enrolmciu. 
empfov nearlv 6i) per cent of the teachmg stat f, I lutuali- 
hed teachers are bnind in the smaller schooU 

I he average pupil teacher r.iuo for the ciumlv is 29; I , 
This ratio varies from thirtv-nine ft>r large schools wi(h 
over 4(K) pupils to seventeen for schools of less than (hinv 



pupds. It is of interest to note tliat the recommended 
national standard is 35; I . 

Small schot>ls are seen to liave niore ufKjualiticd teachers 
and verv low pupilTcachcr ratios, and both facts constitute 
crucial arguments in favour of tlie const)! Ida I ion M the 
school network. 

.\ tabular list t^f all schools by nar^ie. elassitied bv catch- 
ment ;irea and enrolment si/e ( Appendix I, f ables 5 and 6). 
also gives a detailed profile of each school shiwving; I'^7l 
enrolment; rale of enrolment and of population change in 
the schoi>l area 1966 7i; area o! grounds; fuimbcr of 
classrnorns. \ear m wliich schools were built, rencnated. 
extended or cv>ns<il!dalc<l: and t!ic availal^ilitv of mech- 
vUiical service^. I hese prt tiles are a fundaincntal source of 
iriforinalint5 for Uie preparation of the ratjonali/alion pro- 
pi IN a I s. 
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A breakdown h\ aec and condili on slunvs ihal ihc 
^Lhools arc rclativcl) old and ill-adapt cd lo the rctorni 
envisaged, although tnany major extensions and re no- 
Nat ions have been made recently, l.attcrly. increased 
iisc of pre- lab ricated bmldings is evident. 

A signilicant finding from the questionnaire concerns the 
area per pupjl and the relative si/e of schools. U hile it is 
not expected ilia I area per pupil should remain constant 
\\ilh an increase in school sl/c. parlicular!;. si ncc the hirger 
scho<>)s are main{> located in urban areas uherc land is 
scarce, nevertheless there is a ^'onain desirable minimum 
unit per pupil tor the provision of adequate recieational 
and experimental lac i lilies. At present the area per pupil 
is below the desired mininnnn in many instances, hi this 
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respect, mixed schools requiring .separate recreational 
facilities for bo\s and girls should have relatively more 
area pjr pupil. These factors must be taken into consider- 
ation (h in the preparation of rationalization proposals 
to improve the present position. (2) topre\ent a worsening 
situation in cases of amalgamation an " ( 3) to have adequate 
site facilities for the e fleet ive introduction of the reformed 
cur!-iculum menliotied above. 

1 caching area per pupil varies acros:^ the county from 
15 sq. t't. (1.40 sq. m.) for the large, modern schools in Sh'go 
Town to 30 sq. ft. (2.S0 sq. m.) for small rural sch-xd^^. 
Sp<ice utilization rates, i.e. the ratio between enrolments 
and the number of availabfe pupil-places, varies from 97.5 
per vent in the large schools in SligoTown to 24 pcrceniin 
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small rural schools an additional aruuiuctU for consolida- 
tion. 

It \sas also obNcrvcd thai: 

1. Central heating and piped \satcr s\ stems are heller 
devek>ped in lariier schools ihan in snKiller sch n)|s; 

2. I here is more leaching equipnKMil and ol a better L]ualil\ 
in bigger seh oo' 

3. Stainlenanee of the building and equipment is less 
thorough in small rural school : 

4. School libraries are generally not well developed and (he 
slock of volumes is meagre; 

\ W the exception of the use of some rural schools for 
aiiull education classes and local meetings, there is 
little community utilization of premises and there is no 
sNsiomatie policy for the intensive use of schools. 

6. Some data on costs and financing 

A recurrent cost analysis could not be undertaken since 
data from schv)ol accounts u ere not available. A fairly close 
estimate of unit costs can. however, be obtained from 
financing ligures since the s\slem is almost wholl> state- 
linanced and total expenditure equates appro\imalel> w ith 
total financing. 

I'he salaries of teachers in public schools' are paid by 
the slate, which also finances school transport and sub- 
sidizes other no n- teacher expenditure such as main- 
tenance, class materials, textbooks and equipment. There 
is no local authority financing of tirst- level education. 

Vhere are no tuition fees ard, although there is some 
volant a r\ private financing in cash and in kind, this is 
relali\ely unimportant. 

The current public financing of lirsl- level education in 
Ireland in 1%9 70 was £5S per pupil, excluding public 



financing on school transport which a\e rages nationally 
<i( £25 per pupil carried; for CounlN Sligo for the year 
ending 31 Niarch 1^)71. again excluding school transport, 
the figure was £55 per pupil, of which £54 went on teachers' 
salaries /' 

Only S44 of the total of 7/^)0 pupils (1().6 per cent) 
had free school transport in 1971, at an approximate cost of 
£2LHK) using average figures. Thus the total unit figure 
of public financing per pupil in County Sligo, including 
school transport, was some £5S. i.e. £54 (94 per cent) on 
teachers, £3 (5 per cent) on school transport and £1 (1 per 
cent) on other expenditure, However, these average 
ligures must be treated with caution since they hide the 
range of unit costs between small rural and large urban 
schools. liven the average national transport cost (igure 
of £25 per pupil carried gives little indication of the range 
of unit costs, as it covers a \ ariety of ntodes of transport — 
private car, minibus, special school bus. public bus— and 
does not isolate the higher cost of travel for sparsely 
populated areas. 

While the transport cost is fairly .substantiaK never- 
theless at the present le\ el of transport provision teacher 
cost per pupil is still overwhelmingly the major item, caus- 
ing unit costs to be ntuch higher in the smaller schools w ith 
relatively lower pupil teacher ratios, li also seems that 
further public expenditure is warranted for items other 
than salaries and school transport. 

[ inally, about 70 per cent of capital co.>ls are state- 
financed; the local community provides the rennaining 
tin a nee. 



1 ihere jrc not rn m> prv-jtc Krsl-!cvcl Si^hi.>ii!s in Irebnd anJ rnjne in C\!'ijrt> 
SiLji.r 

2 Otpjrlmcr.t of I dijvulion slinslK*; -ind W^l fll-P survcv. financing from 
priva'ic s^vijrccs is, of wOutjk. also €\ dud c\i 
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III. Analysis of the second-level school network 



I. Inlroduclion: 

school aolwork policy 

Rctv>rc proceeding In an;ils>c the school nciwork for 
sccoikI-IcvcI cduc^iHon in the coutits. il is accessary to 
dctinc the currciit policy o\^ school [ocalion. IhispoHc> 
in.iv bo siiniinviT!/c^^ as tollovss: 

1. The current cnrolnicnt norms for schools proMdiriii 
both the JovNcr ;uuj higher stages are 4(XJ aitd 8(X) 
for rural and urban schools respcclivcis . 1 he norm 
for ihe niaxinuiin si/e is 1.50). 

2. l.xisting schools with less than 150 pupils in regions of 
declining population must either be eloscii doun or 
amalgamated s\ilh other schools. In this respect, co- 
ordination is encouraged of private and puhlic schoi^ls 
and of general and vocational schools, as as co- 
educatio n. 

X W hiie no upper limit is set on the area ofschool grounds, 
il is reconuiiended to provide about ten acres for a 
second-level school having losser and higher stages. 

4. In developing urban areas planners provide for schools 
to cater for I ,fi{X) second -h'^ ^'l students per of the 
total population. 

5. A recent teforrn has upgraded all vocational schools to 
enable pupils lo take the same 'Intermediate Certi- 
ficate' as those from general edueaiion. Some other 
large voc.itional schoiils have been upgraded to enable 
their pupils to take "Me same final cxamitiation as stu- 
dents attending general edueath i schools. 

6. !l is intended that second-level schools should function 
as coninuinily schiHiIs. coNcring aspects of specialized 
part-time education, adult education and other related 
coniriuinitv serv ices. 

7. 1 he building and location of new schools and extensions 
are, of course, also subject lo planning pe rnussi on 
from the local authority. 

.Again, as for lirsi-level schools, upon closer examiruition 
a v\ide divergence v\ill be noticed bet"v\een these national 
criteria and the reality of the existing network. 



2. A general outline of 

the second-level school network 

Map 3 shows the network of second- level schools in 1970/71 
bv catchment area and tvpe ofscltool. 

I he proposed struct'jre for the second -level educational 
system shown in I'lgure I, page 16. with a unified system 
comprising general second- (eve I and comprehensive 
schools, is not yet in operation in the county. 

I here are. in c fleet, two s> stems oper<iting side by side. 
There v.re nine private seeotid-level schools under the con- 
trol of religious authorities, one of which (Summerhill 
College) could be termed comprehensive in terms of 
curricular alternatives provided, and the remainder 
jje.ijral. There are seven vocational schools under the 
cor.trol of two vocational education committees, one for 
Sligo l own and the other for the remainder of the county. 
In the latter ease the emphasis is being changed from 
vocational training to a comprehensive curriculum -a 
change hampered in some cases by the small ness of the 
schools. 

Whereas the network of vocational schools is of rela- 
tively recent origin' and until recently only provided a two- 
year iower-stage course (with very lovv fees), private 
educvilion is of earlier origin and has always provided 
tlie full tive-year course. Before the iutrodLiction of the 
free second -level education scheme in 196S. fees charged 
in private schools were hv no (tieans negligible. 

The reform or rationalization programme introduced 
in the i960s sought to unify these twosvstems. and since 
\ )0> all vocational schools in the county have offered the 
full lliree-year lower-stage course, wiiile some larger 
M caiional schools offer ti;e complete lower- a?id higher- 
stage courses. 

It is to be noted that two small schools, one in TC and 
the other in fX .* have been phased out and the private 
a?id vocational schools in Ciorteen hav e been mcreed into a 

toiMjr»c> V'oL.i'.ior.j! S»h.;*»M lICl Jivl (:,nb.il!;i Vvoaiional School tl.Cl. 
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single sthuol part <>( Ok f,ttio{uili/.UHM^ progr.uiunc. 
Sewrfhcles.s. only siluufly in ihc countv aff}iplv ^\i{h 
the \t:t' siiiriifiirih for ilw Ofioitv (4()() lo SfH) pupils unul llh'w 
arc hiiih in SI [ urnicrinorc. I\ujr sc[u>i>ls in CiR. (i 1. T( 
and ("1. h;uc ;in enrolment c>t' Iosn th.m \ i.c, hciow \\w 
ininfinujn set h\ the .uu lion lics,^ 



3. Sccond-lcvcl cnrolmcius 

■] iiblc I I sununari/cs the oiirolincnts b> school anJ catch- 
Micnt area in rn0. 7L Out oT a totiil or*4,(X)7 pUfMls. 2J)79 
(i.e. over 50 per eenl) attend fi\e schools in SIjlio l\n\iK 
uhich vary in enroliuent si/e tVon\ 193 to 6S4. Tlu' other 
eleven schools are scaUered tliroughout tlie county and are 
of smaller si/c. i.e. 1 15 lo 265 pupils. 

With 68 per cent of enrolments. pri\ ate schools accouril 
for 2,75X pupils. In addition, tS5 per cent ofall pupils travel 
daiK uhile the remaining 15 per cent are boarders in four 
>chools in Sligo Town and Tubbercurry, A breakdossn 
of enroln\ent hv >e\ reveals a slight majority of girls: 
52 per cent ol' tola! enrolments, 

A brief comparison bct\vecn the enrolment figures for 
l%4/65 (prior U> the educational reforms) and U)70 7i is 
of interest, 

There was a large total increase (over 47 per centj from 
2.717 to 4,(K)7. This increase origitiaies ujainly in the 
higher stage with 120 per cent increase as against just 
30 per cent for the lower stage. The proportion going to 



private schools retivai(\cd almost constant. The percentage 
of da\ pupils incrctised tVoni 79 to S5 per cent, notably 
iu'cause of the iiUroductiiX) of a free school transport 
scheme, 

A breakdown of enrolnieius bctsveen lower and higher 
stages rc\ea)s (he latter lo hvive increased to 29 per cent 
of total seci)nd-le\el enrolments. A brcvikdown h> sex 
shows that 5M per cent of higher-stage enrolmciUs are girls, 
as tigairvst 51 per cent in the lower stage. Ho\se\er, the 
most interesting dvita for the study of school mapping 
cvMiceriis the breakdown of enrol men Is he! ween catch- 
ineni arCvis. 



4, l^nrolmcnls by ciilchmcnl area 

As is shown in Table IL enrolment conditions vary sig- 
niticantly hv catehnient area; especially iioticeable is the 
fact that the higher stage is much more readily a\ailablein 
certain areas, particuhirl> Sligo Town, 

It is also evident that private schools play a much more 
i in po riant role in urban than in rural areas. T here are four 
essential reasons for these di (Terences between the catch- 
nK*nt areas, namely. 

(a) Pupils still generally prefer to enrol in private schools 
prov iding general education and leading to third-level 
educatic^n, since vocaliouvil schools, vshich provide 
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Map 3. Second-level school network, 1971 
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more praeUcal instruciion. virc nflcn aUenJcd b\ pupils 
desirine carls cntr) to ctupio) incnt, 1 he coruiiniancc of 
ln'ulK'r->tagc sUidics is c>peeia[|y aUrac(ivc to girls in 
urban .ireas. 

ib) \hi^ reform inlroduccJ a )Vu \L'ars ago tii coiDpro- 
lion^uisc ihe eurriculuni and equalc ihe iwo sysieins 
(public and private) has nol \c'. had ils full iiTipact. 
J*ublic schools liavobecn prtniding higher-stage educa- 
lion only a few years. 

(e) l inplovnienl opportunilics are beller (or boss than for 
girls, \\hid\ partly explains the high participation oj' 
ihc latter in liigher-Ntage eJucaiion, 

(d) 11 igher-Niage education \vas not available in llie I K, C'L 
and (iR CvitcKment areas, explaining \\\\\ thoir partici- 
pation ratCN arc Nmaller. 

5. Apparent participLilion rales 

l able 12 gncN tlie apparent parluapalion rales by catch- 
ment area and age-group in second-level edueation. I liese 
rates are negligible lor the ll->ear-old' and the 19-year- 
(dd age-groups, and ha\e been excluded. The tigurcs relate 
to the 12 to IX age-groups and exclude ar^y lirst level [>ar(i- 
cipation For these age-groLips. 4 he figures do not allow tor 
the iiunenienl of puj^iN heivvecn catchin'Mit areas. These 
nuuements arc quite important, with large llows towards 
SI , especiall) mi the(jR andCl, catchment areas, and with 
(lows towartl . \ i and BS iti \ K Nor does 4 Lible I 2 lake any 
account of pupils from other counties enrolled in County 
Sligo schools (aboiit 400). Accordingly, the rates are over- 
estini,ites. particular!) Tor Sligo I own, and for those catch- 
nK'ni arctis -a here higher-stage education is provided. ^' 

Despite these !tiajor provisos, the ligLires in Table \2 
clear!) itluslrate the ditterences if) the developjnent of 
participi.tion b\ catchment area and age-group. 

f lu ijistance, for the 15 to IS age-group as a whole, .he 
low rates for I K. CiR and C !. contrast with the very high 
rates for S I and HM. 1 lowever. the gap between the lowest 
rate (26) and the highest rate(S.!) is not qiiiteso wide, siju'c 
the former is an undercsiim<ile and the latter an over- 
estiniale, NevcrtheJess, (hose figures are a signihcanl ifidi- 
cation of inequalit) , 

(iencrall), however, participation rales i)) the county 
are quite high and reach a mavinuini lor the age-group 15. 
RatcN diinitiish frr t!je P and IS age-gronps, niainlv 
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because these relate to the higiier stage, where participa- 
tion r<ites are appreciably smaller than in the lower stage. 
The participatmn rates In lable 12 are better under- 
stood when aecoufU is faketi of admission and retention 
rates. 

6, Admission and retention rales 

7he current regulation for admission to tfie second level is 
that the pupil must be 1 1 )carsS months old by 1 September 
and musi hav e completed lirstdevel grade 6. Admission age 
has decreased suice the introduction ol the MVee transport' 
scheme in 196S. Table 13 gives estimates of the admission 
and retention rates b) catchment area. 

It is seen that in most catchment areas the admission 
rales are about unity. I his is true in S i , HM, ] K and 
KS, indicating that entrv to second-level education is 
almost automatic, I he low admission rates in (. I andCJT 
should not. however, be considered as implying an ap- 
preciable differenee in lliese catchment areas, as many of 
these pupils Kmvc the county after hrst-level education 
til attend schools in the neighbouring county catchment 
area of Bo\ le, 

ihe particularly high promotion r;aes for lirst- and 
,second-)ear puf)ils are also caused in some cases by move- 
ments between catch ment areas, Particularly noteworthy 
is that some pupils enrol lor their second y ear in a voca- 
tional school having attempted a lirst year following the 
more general curricula in SI schools. 

I he sharp drop in retention rates m some higher stages 
is explained h) the fact that many pupils, especially boys, 
enter emplos jiKMii at ihe end of (he lower-stage course, 
and also that some schools prov ide only a one-year com- 
mercial training course in the higher stage, f'urtherniore. 
the higher-stage course has been introduced only recently 
in the vocational schools at IC. BM and IK. 

In short, the figures in lable 13 rellect a number of 
high!) complex factors, which are not necessarily always 
permanent in character. 7 he main factors concerned arc 
the migratory mov ements oi' pupils and the availability of 
full a fid diversified second -lev el education. Clearly, under 
these conditions, the urban areas show the highest parlici- 

I StDvC fnl>^^ of ihis ^iroup lorncs urnjer lirst lesci cJulMI ion 

; tkhners! >irc,,i l:3'|f^Ht^^c fo<A cr st,4j:e .inj ihl r>r ihe hijrhcr isc 
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l\BU {}. Apparent aiimisMoii and prntnolion (rclciUionl rates for the ^ceoiKl IcvcL 1971 
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pat ion adnii>sion and pronuuion ralos because ihc ruli 
higlicr-s;.iiie course has been ;vv a liable there ior a number 
ol \ ears already. 

[ inall>. as with first -level cnrolnicni. I he conclusion in 
educatronai planning terniinoloiiv is ih it thf cdiivationLil 
\uppli appears to iictermi>w ffw (It"Niifhl. 



7. School transport 



II is ver\ diUtcult to describe a school Iranspori s>stc!n in 
detail \Mihoul losing! in clarity uhai is irained in precision, 
Analysis has accordniizl) been con lined inainK to the 
e\amnuition of the iirigin and nu>\einenl of pupils. es» 
pceiali> as a function oJ' the ihree-inile linnt bctueen ihc 
home and the scho^il. Map 4 shows, beside each centre, 
ihe percent ape of pupils \\hi> h . j within a three- mile radius 

IxHlf 14 InU-r-calchment area fnincmonl. |9'0^| 



of iheir schiU)L This percentage is signilieantly correlated 
to Ihe level v>5 urbani/alion in thai calehmenl area. 

rhis map also illustrates the main movenicnls of pupils 
to I heir >chools and also between calehincnl areas. Mo\e- 
ment from (JR. C'[ and BS to ST. and from IK to iX'and 
RS. are parlicuiarly noteworthy as these arc mainly Hows 
from catchment areas which offer (or used to offer) the 
lower-stage course only towards those offering the higher- 
stage course, However, niovcmenis tif pupils are also due 
.0 earlier enrohnent traditions and to the attraction of 
Sligo roun as the county capital.' 

]{> current regulation all pupils who liveover three miles 

! It shiHilJ jfs«% he .idJcJ lh«it there is sortu: n>o\cmcnt in hosh Jireidons or ddv- 
pupil', hclAcfn t isjiits Sli^i<> ,ir>d rcMih^^t'tinn^ <.<>un!ics fl h.n ho^'n .is itici! 
ihil (he rol fcstilt i>f 1I11S in^r. (.-riK'nl i^ Ti':g'>^,h!c I litre in .ilvo i icrl,nn .iiiuiiui! 
of ;riUT-vinjrit> fii.ucfTU-isi v{ hu\r\i*:{\ I Ik' ricl S..il,ini:e »>r SsMrdL'rs h.is h^cn 
cstmuti'd .11 41.H) ;ii.M»(iof>.il r^or>a <>uru> Slh:i> rL*piis in Ihc i.'»unt-. , .'^> i>1 >a h..«rn 
.iTc v'nfi^llcd in >v,h.iol» in Sh^.i\ fc'^n 
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Map 4. Percentage of pupils who live witli- 
in ihree miles of ttieir school, and 
the main iiUer-calchnienl area 
movements, 1971 
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trnrii ihc ikmfcnI \KlcijiKOc" sccoiuMcvcl M^hool arc 
cliiiihlc U>r free sclnu>l Irar.sport, 1 abk's 14. 15 and \(r 
dcNcrihc the origin ^)rpup]N ii^ tins coiUc\{. atul ihc <.'\t<.'r]l 
of iho school transpori scr\uc b\ caU'hinciU area aiu) 
sc}nH>I. lb", f'ollouint! main poijUs arc uor(f\> ol' note; 

1. The rclaU\ cl> hivjh average pereeniaee of hoarders ( I 5 
per ecru). particularU in the SI catchment area i2U 
per ceiUK 

2. I he \\ rdc dispersion of pupji - in certain cakhnicni areas; 
tor irjslaiK'e. onl> 4 per cent ol" pupils in I K aiul 5 per 
cent \n C) live /rvs than three miles [rom their school; 

.V I be %er> Jc\elo(H'<l lc\ el ofthc school tra/]vp<>rt service; 
more than hall' the day-pupjU use the service cind m 
eerrajf^ areas almost all puprK (ise it 
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8. Curriculum 

Accordiiiiz to tiie reiiulatitms, hii»her-stak!e subjects are 
virouped uiKler h\e main headings: laniiuaiic; science; 
business sttrdies; (cchri'cai; and gen end (social studies |. 

I'upils are recomniended to tollow at lea^t l!iree subjects 
froa^ the troup suit able Vo \heni. Wcicenvaec brcaW<.U>\vns 
ol" the choice of subject-groups .ire gr-en hy catchment 
area i\nd sex in T<ib)e ) 7. 

I he vnerwhcluiiiva !e;inii^jg lovsards the language' and 
Y^-'iierai (social >ludie>)* group is evident, accounting for 
7<S per cent of all hfgher-stagc errrolaicrr^ (of uhich (f9 
per ceiU boys and S5 per cent glrlsi aiid 100 per cen^ in the 
l'C\ I^S and (il' catch mem areas. lU contrast, feu pupils 
t,ikc the 'science', 'techrHcal* and 'business studies' 
groups"/ At present, ol course . the "science gunip isvM'fered 
only at S I jnd BM, and the 'technicar group is ofrered only 
in SI. rc" ar.d I'K. However, f able 17 tigures must be 
interpreted with cautiijo since, in elTecl. pupils* choice is 
limited by the eoiisiramls imposed b\ the educational 
supiM> , 1 or instafv:e. a pupil v\ho lives in \X . US, (iK. CI. 
or (i f must leave liis catchment area tf he wrshes tolakc 
the 'business siudie<>\ 'scieace' or 'te^hnicar groups. W nh 
the traditional attraction .ind prestige of the language' 
and 'social studies' groups, which are readdv avaihihtc, 
it is hardly surprising ihat pupils rodovs these Ci>urscs. 

^ l! mus« he HKjcd (h.t( dcpiif (^<! fJfp.i'-Uncnf I'f T fJu<; 4fi.'r> r ccofrimc(id<i((on< 

i^n \bc yiU''-jyiv.i ilic^i' lv, ■.v.iu\ K.-i'l pr.ni qi.<k .irt; •vilii -^jipix^sr^l in !hc 
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iruii.st^ (}f the st'ron l ft'Vtl school ntiWitrk 



I VHir Hik:hcr-Nt,iv!c sv-corul cl enrolment \>s Jis^M;N|irK' .11..! caichincnt arci. "I 
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SiMiMjr ohN^T\,itKMiN ni.i\ ht" uic tor c.uh (.aKhiULMit 
arLM m lurii, except SI ami to a lc>>or extent BM.Aeeon.j' 

nhilt' and tcnialc pupils Sifu r til! nein^rk /tUio/hiit- 

zdtti'f} polu-u'\ f>!u^r ani'i}]pi ta VLpuilize \nppt\ ctmilninn^, 

\{ w noieuv^rlln tluil the aiitlu>rilte^ fKuc lelt the need 
Itir eurneular refvirrn and a Ire. id) the suhjeet range has 
beef; mKide more etMnprelK'f)>i\e and nu^re pr.ielieal sub- 
jeels have been hi eluded In adduion, educational and 
career guidance are ^^raduall> he ink! introduced lo aid 
Nliidents in the cluiice orsubjeel groups. 

i ducuiofj and trainnii: mi sec<Hul-le\el schools generiillv 
are not very cIoncI) alrgned to eniplownent poNsihil.: ies 
in the region In the context of regional planning, the rule 
i^' these chviols in now seen rather more pre-\ocJt lon il 
than co^atUMial, tlthoiigh the cdiJc.Uion and tra' ung 
recei\ed h\ large nufnbers ot pupils (its and. indeed, ^juah- 
ties thcfn t»i enter einplovtnerit as a pj^r entices witi^ eert.nn 
huNic skills. 

It nuisl be I'lentiorKd here that tliere is a gr<iuing sect<ir 
ot training in Ireland under the authorit> ol" a National 
Vpprenticcship Hoard uhere da> and block release ap- 
preuticeNlup tramnvj. direcll> geared to en^ployuKMU. is 
ciMiductevl. It ts not \el highly de\ eloped m Count) Sligo 
and accordingU not treated in thi>stud>. I he new Regioiud 
leclnucal ("i^llege (R'K ). estabhshed :n Shg<i Town in 
(one ot nine such colleges throughout the eoimtis), 
IS intended to pljv a \er> sjgintic int role in regional devel- 
opment both b\ co-operating in vipprenliceship training 
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and b> initiating courses at the secvoid and third !e\el 
designed to provide the skilled nianpouer required tor the 
eeononiic and social development ot the region, 



9. Teaching staff 



I he relevant teaching ^t;^T ratios are given in i able IS. 
Out of the total ot" 269 teachers (including fo rly-tuo 
religious). 79 per eent are tulhlinic and <iceordingl> I'ulK 
qua I i lied. I x pressed as a full-time equivalent, there are 230 
teachers and I he average pupil' teii eh er ratio is 17. 4 J lor 
the county. This ratio is, in general, lower in the smaller 
than in the larger schools. I he range of ratio is extremely 
wide for such a small sample of schools varying front 
ll.S;l at CM \o 26.6:1 at liS. The pupil aeaeher ratio is 
lower in public (14.6) than in pri\ate(IS.9) schools but the 
standards adopted ior Ireland also vars for both, being 
17. vl and 25:1 respecuv ely. ' However, viieational (public) 
schools haw lower pupil teacher ratios than general educa* 
tion (private) schools, since pracljcal subjects require 
relatively more teachers. 

Table IS also gi\ es mformativMi on teacher qualiti cat ions. 
In private schools teachers are n^nnlv tmiversiiv graduates 
'.vhvi ha\e lolloued a three-ve.tr primary degree cou'se 
followed by vi one-year part-time university course in 
pedagog>. Most of them are graduates in Arts, In public 
schools. v>n the other hand. 50 per cent of the teachers are 



■' tej.:her> i r'ail-iirrc i-^ui; j!f rH). j piipsl icuJisr tAf-.o «if 1 n'.A U't .1 ^.vh-'ol 
(if vi'i pijpi'v r-if!v !e,Khc!s (fuli-tsrT C'j'j!''.ilcn! t i fupd <f.j..hcr 
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iinivcrsils jiradualcs. \shilc the romainJcr have lollowcd 
leaehvr-trainifi^ courses qualifymg them lo teach practical 
subjects J 

10, lUiiklings and cquipmeiU 

lai^le II in Appeiulix I gives a labular lis! of all schi)ols 
by nanie and calchment area, and also gives detailed pro- 
liles of tlie phssicai raeilities a\ailah[e al each school, 
showini:: i:rounds, leachinji space by general, special and 
other classrooms; rented aci^'oiiiinodallofi; modern audio- 
visual teaching equipmenl; administrative, recreational 
and parking jacilities, I hese prohles are of fundamental 
importance m reaching decisivins on ratitinaii/ation pro- 
posals. 

An extract Irom them summari/nig data on area, class- 
room acconmuulalioi^ and time utili/alion rales- by school 
i[i i*-)70 7 1 IS gi\cn in I igure .V 

U'lth ifie c\ccplion ol' ifiree schools ( Bally mote Voca- 
lion.d Scho(^]. f iiniscrone aiui l^alliscidare C\Mnenls). the 
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Analysis of the secorni-U'vel school nt'twork 



area of udjacciU land available is i|uitc sat^faclors afui il 
is possible to evpatui. }fo\ve\ef, serious shorlcoitiines in 
aecominodalion were revealed, as follows; 

(a) of almost t>0 elassrooms. thirt>'tuo are rented or of 
A temporary "pre-fab' luuure. 

(b) over half the iweniy-tuo seienee laboratories, tweiitv- 
four workshops and sixteen home economies rooms are 
in poor condition; 

(c) the rapid expansion of enrolmciils has led lo the a>e 
of se\eral general-purpose rooms as elassrooins; 

(d) in all, there are only three lanjiiiage laboratories, three 
moderji gymnasia and three scliooi libraries. 

Under these conditU)ns, hea\v time utili/aiioi^ rates for 
classrooms in certain catchment arc.is are me\i'able. As 
rigurc y shows, such rales reach lOf) per ceiU in eight 
schovils, i.e.. classrooms are occupied continuously by 
classes throughout the regulation thirty-hour week, in 
other schools the sU<iatJon is not mucli better, evcept in 
two schools ((. rsuhne and Mercy Consents) in the ST area. 

However, the time utilization rates for the classrooms 
do not indicate the spaco utilization rates sinee, for instance, 
a thirty-place classroom n\ay be oecupied by a grot;p of 
tvven;> pupils. I herefore. the space utilization rates b\ tv[>e 
of classrooni and school are given m 1 able l^^ 

0\ ercrowdint! of elassrooms is shown in certain schools 



and under-occupalion of available space in others. It also 
emerges that, in the same school, the lc\el ofoccupalion 
can vary considerably between different types of cla.ss- 
room. this is caused b\ the nature of the curriculum and 
the type of cLissrooms available.' 

I'ducationai e».|Utpment and playgrounds are generally 
quite satisfactory, but adniinislralive facilities are inade- 
tjuale. 

In stitnitiary, the aceonimodalion problem is serious. 
\S ith the exception of some Sligo Town schools, the build- 
i!igs picture is one of accommodation shortage and 
obsolescence, ^'ct, although new buildings, extensiojis and 
rerun at ions liave been started in some iivstances and plans 
are well advanced in others, there is still no coherent ov er- 
all integrated development programme. 



Costs and financing 



Recurrent costs analysis was necessarilv confined lo publ le 
schools (all of which are da> sch<iols) since accounts for 
private schools \s :re not available, 



I VubUc s.hi.>k-.| prctTUsc* ire ai<d ir» ih? e^etMt^^ for corr. in j n 1 1 > j^tjvjties jnd For 
jjall educahtm This. hjue\tr, iS r,o( usujl!> the cj^C fo: p:ujlc ichov^ln 
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Andlvsii i)} the secofuf-it'vfl .whool fWtKork 



"Folal, percentage and per- pupil urul cosis by purpose 
for (he public schools in 1967 6S and 1970 7! arc given in 
Table 20 for the Sligo lovsn schools, \shich are relativelN 
large, and the counu schools, \shich are rural a !ui smaller. 

Trnt costs are sorneuhal inllalcd since ihc> contain 
elements (or adult education and apprentice tr.nning \s hicli, 
strictiv speaking, should not be apportioned lo formal lull- 
time enrolment; also the unit cost for Sligo Toun in 1970, 71 
is much inllated because a common account was used for 
this school and the new RTC opened in that session. 

Ho\sever, it is obvious from the figures that unit costs 
are higher in urban than in rural schools, because of the 
higher administratis e and teacher costs, and that these 
unit costs have increased rapidly over the period. Oncost 
grounds, the necessity for ha \'ing i\so separate administra- 
tis e offices in Sligo \o\sr\ must be ^uesOoned, one catering 
for the town school and the other for the county schools. 
The fact that the cost of instruction has tended to decrease 
relative to over-all cost (and indeed that it is less than 70 
per cent), may seem surprising, but firstly ihc special 
circnnistanccN Ciincerriing the establishment of the RIX" in 
I970.'7l and the irjtroduction of the school transport 
scheme explain the relative cJecrease and, secondly, the 
nature of vocational schools requiring mor<* practical 
equipnient and maintenance explains the r^laiisely hii^h 
proportion of non -instructional cost, There is scope for 



h.dting the increase of unit costs in the county schools by 
r.iiNing the pupil teacher ratio from the low 1971 average 
level of 14.0: 1. 

Table 21 gives the total, percentage and unit figures of 
public and pru ate iinancing tor second-]c\ cl public schools 
for 1967, (»M and 1970. 71. Once again financing ligures for 
Sligo Town are inllated because oj" the special new RIC" 
circumsta nces. 

The figures rellect the facts that second-level education 
is praclicall) free to pupils, that financing is accordingly 
almost fully public, lluil the stale is accepting increasing 
responsibility for financing and thai local authority (inane- 
ing per pupil is much higher for the county than for Sbgo 
Tow n, 

J'rivate schools are free to day pupils and receiv e no local 
authorit) financing. The Depart nu'nt of lid ucat ion tin a nces 
salaries and transport, gives pvr capita grants and awards 
other grants for textbooks, equipment and in lieu of fees. 

I'nforlunately, precise data on boarding-school costs 
were not available and it was not possible, therefore, lo 
compare the costs of providing transport and canteens with 
(hat of boarding, l ees for the boarding schools vary from 
£115 lo £250 per annuni, but the real cost per pupil is 
probably higher; there is also a di \ ergenco in the .standard 
of service oft'ereu to pupds. 
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lutul M of f}n\i-il quaiilv and {he awra^^c v/rf of farnh ;\ 
ihc lu'^h pcrct i^iuin' of papuiiianfi . Mill frv^tii^cil in a^iri- 



M fcf}iii'fii'v fur \ntall fatnit't s in hccanW industrial ^sarkcrs, 
v.hiU' ri'fatftn;^ ihcir jarn}\, nnn ofnlinnc ta llw nwiiud 
hcncfi! of ii'^rimlHirv and indit^irv . 
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PART TWO 



IV. The projection of enrolments for first- and 
second-level education, 1975/76 



ll Is unlikely thai Ihc incdiuin-icrin trend in economic and 
social dc\clopnK*nt \mII have any very si^tuticiuu inlUieacc 
on the lUilurc xuul si.')pe of inediuin-lerm (to 1976) enrol- 
ment projections (\>r the county. Nevertheless, since school 
location must be decided within the lonj,»>ter??{ perspective 
for economic and social development, \shich is correlated 
with future demo^iraphiL trends, it is desirable to ojtline 
the economic background against \shich enrohnent will 
develop. This is the purpose of section 1 helov\. 

In effect, medium-term enrolment patterns will depend 
very closely nn population factors, espeeiaily ihe recent 
trend in birth rates and population movements. I herelore. 
\t is also proposed to examine the demographic trends, 
before proceeding in a third section to estimate first- and 
soco n d -le ve 1 e n rol m e n t . 

1 . Ficonomic and social 
devclopmcnl 

The de\elopment of the norlh-\ve>t region of Irel^md. of 
which the Count) Sligo sub-region is the ceiUre. is iIk 
major regional de\clopment problem of the countrs. 
I here is o\ er-dcpendence on agriculture and there are 
imposing obstacles to rapid industriali/.aion. This im- 
balance has resulted in migration asid eniigratiiMu the 
extent of which will be examined in the second sectioi\. 

Among the main obstacles to industrialization arc lack 
of mineral resources, remoteness fruni r<uv njaterial sources 
and markets, liigh cost of traf^sport, lack of skilled person- 
nel, and the underdeveloped state of the industrial and 
technical infrastructure. Befor^ examination of the econo- 
mic background, however, a note on the org.ini/.ition vi 
regional development is appropriate, since education must 
play an important role here. 

A. RLCflONAI DI VM ()l>MfM 

The organization of regional planning has evolv ed rapidlv 
in recent times. I or?nerly responsibility for development 
in the county rented .ilniost tiit^illy with eleeted county 



councillors under the administrative direction of a County 
Manager; emphasis was largelvon localand infraslruclural 
mailers, though state intervention had been increasing. 

With the INanning Act, 1963J re^quiring the preparation 
of tive-\ear pkms bv local authorities, emphasis has shifted 
to TDore integrated physical planning. Integration and 
national co-ordination becatite more effective after 1967 
with the setting up of Count) Development Te;inis con- 
sisting of the C\nHny Manager, County Engineer, County 
Lducatton Officer, and County Agricultural Oflicer. with a 
specialist in devclopmcnl acting as full-time secretary. 

it was realized that rapid industrialization must play a 
more dvnamic role and thai the county adnunistrativc area 
IS out-dated tor regional development. Accordingly, when 
some of the functions of the Industrial Development 
Authority (il).\)- were decentralized in 1 971, Sligo Town 
became the headquarters for the Sligo- Lei trim region under 
the directKMi of a specialist in industrial development. I hc 
initial tasks were the preparation of a live-year economic 
cind soci.il development plan for the region and co-ordina- 
tion with the efforts of other bodies working towards 
development. 

■Apart from formal and informal co-ordination and co- 
operation with the County Devclopmcnl Team and the 
regional IDA in the furtherance of economic and social 
dev elopnicnl, the county education authorities support this 
objective by emphasizing agricultural science, home econo- 
mics and other vocational subjects in public schools.' 
rhey also co-operate with the National .Apprenticeship 
Board (-ANCO) and other bodies in apprenticeship training, 
and they particularly encourage adult education where 
attempts are made prov ide evening courses specitically 
vocational in nature. The role to be played by the newly 
established RIC in Sli^io Town has already bectJ men- 
tioned. The county education authorities also co-operate 
with linivcrsity C\illege, (iaiway (the Ufuversity of the 
West), in conducting extra-mural leadership training 
courses designed to stimulate economic and social develop- 
ment. 

r \ n.^l si 'H.a vpci, ttk ci»[v C">l,iSit*.hi.-a !*> pri^nio^c |r^du^^f> 
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Map 5. Relief map of County Sligo show- 
ing /ones, towns and comnumica- 
tions 
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Tabu 2? HrcakdiuMi nl j.irins h\ ,irc;i 
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H. rOPOCiR AIMiN' 

Sligo is a couiuy uilh 1 H)inilcs(lM5 kilonicuos) ot Allaiuic 
coa>l-lino. two main nu>unUiin raniic^anJ many rivers aiui 
lakes, Out of a tot.il area i)r453/?5^i a^-res. 3()5JH)») consi>t 
o\ .jraMe laiuj. H)J M) of \sater surface and 7S.72() are more 
\\\AU ^00 Icel (215 meires) alxne sea le\cl. 

\ roiu M.ip 5. shins ing relief. to^sn>, ulla^ees arui main 
transport routes, theeoufilv is >een to Jivuie iieoiiraphkally 
into four /ones (a) Uu coa>iai /one; (h) the Dartr\ mouii- 
latri ratvc; (ei the Shahh (Jarnh ranee; (tl) the central low- 
lands. 



(■ \(ik:( I I h hi 

The land is of aven i^e c|ua)il}, a/?d is i'e/ierall> suited io 
iu.>n-unen>ive cuhiva '-.mi/ A mifiintum of t'ifl\ acres is con- 
sidered b;. agricultural e\perl^ to constitute ait econoitii- 
callv visihie farm in Uie presetil economic conditions of the 
reeion, \n this respect. Table 22 indicate, the extreme 
fraLimentatmn of land. Out of ll,33fi larnis, less than 15 
per cent ha\e an area l.triierlhan tlfl> acres and o\ er 60 per 
cent have less than (hirts acres, J hus, a tola! of S,'>54 farnis, 
or "9 per cent of ihe total, arc not cimsidered aseconomi- 
calU viable, furthermore, the small farms are often con- 
centrated <Mi the poorer land <ind it is nnt >urpr)sjng 
therefore that nian> serious social problem> anse/ Ineotnc 
per male unrkmi! m aencullure is o\) liie aceraee less than 
half of that m the f)ublm re^iion/ 

l iider these condiiiv^ns. a drift !rom a^ericuhiire is incMl 
able. particuiarU Mnce n\o>l youni! people deinand a far 
blither standard luuii: than farmuii: can offer, and allied 
acficjtjes such as fi^!llfri! or rorcstrs ^ do tiol vifTer :wi) rnaior 
alternative^. 

I VHii 2^. I inploMncni structure for Cnuntv Slieo and trekuKL IS 
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Map 6 shows the geographic location of the itiain agri- 
cultural, industrial and service activities in 1071 and the 
population density in the county by district elcctinal divi- 
sion, 

I). INDUSTKIAi.I/AMON 

1 aced with this grim economic picture, the government has 
tried to ^timulale indusirial developitient. Thus, in 1^52 
the "Underdeveloped Areas Act' erKuiled increased grants 
and remission of (axatioit to be offered to industrialists, and 
in 1%7 the "Small Industries Prograntine' made it possible 
to subsidize (he establishment and moJerni/ation of small 
industries. .Along the sank* lines, a United Nations report 
011 regional development problents recommended a dis- 
eriminatory iinestntent policy favouring this region and 
suggested that Sligo Town be designated as a 'pole of 
growth* for llic whole region." 

Obsiously more rapid induslriali/aiion Involving heavy 
capital investment is necessary and more skilled personnel 
must be trained, 

,'\part from the shvirlcomitigs mentioned, however, 
modest progress in industrialization is being made and the 

\ kUit.il /one vjrhorufcrous lir^c,h:ine. i^rn\>1or\c dnd covcrcj «jlh f.h<id\ 

driU. %<\mc marNhc*. g;ocHi pasture l^nd 

tl.firv ,<rid Sli.ibh O.itnh ifiHithniM ^iriTl-coyerf^i cdrhonifefou«i Itrr.cslone. jiOkxi 

I crnr \\ lo'AlinJs (over half I Ke region) carborife rov;s lmic>ii.)nc. mir>hes and 
good p^^^ure land 

2 The i^cTA^c iifLC of nulc fjnncri n ^6 )eari and one-Mxth arc over half of ihc 
viiHiu-n ci'ji.iK»."J in .i^zruuUurc dre over h5 jrid vi\\\ four per ccrU under 4*- 

^ < Hj^hunan, f^,')iiurj! U!tJu'<^ in IrtUi.j, Ouhliti. An F-.,r.i5 K'rbar(h4, l'*<'iH.p 9 

( } he Hyihjrun rcpv^rl) 
4 S!,i-t" furL-ur^ .Krev ^^ih reserve 1 4'^'t, '-^.SH: ,urcs are pT«>Ja>.i»^c The 

Lin^lcJ or fish .11 Sli|5o harbi^ur in I'^y vk;»s X4\000, it 1 ^ per cenj isfali 

f sh l.jDjfLl i.r, {/)>b nnphnmcKi a^jun^sc for I'^^h a fori} ihrec fu)} ume fither- 

(Ticn .\r,iS p,iii.tinie Svhcrnieii 
^ fhc HjvK,ifijn repvirl i»p ctt 

utkI estimates for i976 
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Ihe projt'ction of t'nrohicnii f^r first- afui svi(>fid-}i'\e( eihcouon. 
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1 IMPi.OVMl N l STRl ( [(;Kr 

TaKIc 2> gives inc cfnp}o>tuciU striiclurc cvoUuion from 
!%( to t'>71 and the projected sfructurc in 1*^76. Two 
\reiiJs iDtiy be observed; a iirudiuii deereaseof cnipUn ineiu 
Ir^ airrieuhure and a >harp rise of ih.ii m indusirv 1 Ih' pei- 
c em age employed m scrviees has levelled oul ai aboiK 
per cent during ihc last d evade; the slight drop in emplo>- 
mcnl projceled for this sector is due lo anexpeeled increase 
in produciivil). 

The 1^)7(> projections were derived from a regional siir\ c\ 
for 1971-76, uhich extrapolated recent national trends and 
adjusied iheni for economic development prospects. I hey 
are based o\) p'oposals for capital invest nient (^f £2.6 
million, of v\hich £1.2 millicui \uuild fo towards factory 
c\nisl ruction and £1.4 million on indiisinai grants.' [his 
investment would create some 7S0 new jobs during this 
period, as indKMted rn Table :4. 

i'AHi r 24 Pf<'>^r.unnie uf n^aiiafatturing job Lrcaon forCouniv 
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and the remainder is shvired betvsecn I5M. TC\ JiK and l$S. 
These djta uill be taken into account \vhen projecting 
enrolment demand in these catchment areas, 



2. Demographic trends 

The population has fallen stead il> from ISN,K*S6 in 1841 to 
50:2?6 in IV71. the mam features of this decline are rural 
depopulation, migration and emigration. Trends by catch- 
n;ent area from ^^51 to 1966 are shown m table 25. 



The causes of this decline arc seen lo he historical, gco- 
griii^hical and economic. In the course of history there was 
pressure for heavy unnatural westward movement of 
people \)f older cultures, causing congested habitation in 
poor non-viable farm areas. No industrial revolution was 
experienced in this the most \sestern outpost of t-urope. In 
more recent limes technical progress, indusiriali/ation. 
increasing productivity and urbanization trends throughout 
the eounlry have caused a movement away from ihc county. 

Comparative rates of population change by census year 
from 1926 10 1971 for Ireland, County Sligo and SligoTown 
arc sht)un in Appendix 1, l ablc I. The rate of popula- 
tion decrease for County Sligo has .slowed d(H\n during the 
last decade; there uas a 2 per cent decrease for 1966 71 as 
against 4.3 per ccrU for 1961 66. I his slowing down is 
caused mainly by a decrease in migration from the county. 

A. URBAN NirrVVORK 

Sligo Town plays a dominant role in t'le county, having 
nearly one -quarter of the total population of the county 
and vsith almost 58 per cent, i.e. 2S,000 people living in 
the tovsn and a tifteen-mile radius of it. f wo other towns, 
Tubhcrcurry and Ball) mote, with populations of about 
1. 000, and fourteen small villages with less than 500 in- 
habitants form the urban network of I he county: thclevel 
of urbanization by catch ukiU area is shown in Table 25. 
It is importaiU lo note that the population in most of the 
small villages has been declining, 

B. rKl:Nl)S 15Y CAlCHMTNl AKI A 

Jahle 25 .shows that from )95J to 1966* ^ill calcbment 
areas decreased in population, with the exceptiori of ST, 
which has retnained relatively stable and even increased 
slightly between 1961 and 1966. Of the eight other catch- 
ment areas, four decreased in population by over 20 per 
cent, tluee by over 14 per cent and BS by S per cent. 
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2 These figures ^rc Csiim-ticd on ihc Kjms of dcmogfiphk 
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^ I he Lirniinit •. i>nim(iril> rcfcr\ tofjitniers. rcLiSi^cs liNsng vkrjhi ihcoi and fj,rm nurt.ipcrs 

NOIf PopuUuons \yy talvhmini area ucrc ag^rcgaicd from Distnvi I kct>?ra] Division (OF D) p«>fvu1ati<)ri Wh<re caithm«nt area Kiunjarks r\Jn ihri^ugh (he DI Ds. ihc 
laJtcr were .uagnai fhc ^:^1t^:hmcn< .<rc»< Jiavm^r the Ijrgr^j purtd'o Ihc 1)1 t) of \hi^,^e^ viji assigned fn RV ti> rcfJm t«>i.if i.t'ijr;T\ ^ipurcv I his ifoc* rn-t rrr .iicriaily 
ihcr the picfurc of di^rr ihudon or of ihe trend of the c.-itchmcnt jicJ (.h.inijc 
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It IS iiotvuorih> (h.it lilt- jvcr.j^H' anniKrl |\>{niKili<>n 

UniiUMi ,iVL'rai.\' O.Sf>) thliri Ironi VHA (aniUKihucr- 

at'L' Ihc r.Uc i»t' dccrc.isc 71 fuis .i1m> been 

siivwcf (h.in lluii for h^M 

C\ i»OIU I A 1 ION SI Ki e l I Rl 

An tUHlinc of popiiLiUon >tru«.i((rc in LMvx'fi fii I able 
Ify I'npulation Niniciurc tor I'^rvl >hk1 ]*J(^f> 



s s 



m 



Of parlicular Niiirulic.incc for cdLiCvUiiiiuil jiLiiuiuiii pur- 
(n»>cs rN the pcrcciUtSLic ol Uk-O (0 ai:c-^jroL!p, 

Ihi> IN cMLisi'd ))i.!ni)\ by rL'duccd ciniur.uiofi <inu>nL'>l Ihc 
15 I') »igc-jirtnip. cspoc-ialls for girK: ihc fcnuilcnuilc 
ratio for Ihc 15 irroup nuTCascd froiu lo Sf> per ccrU 
bclwccn and 

A dicholojnv in Ntruckirc is evident between Slieo iovs fi 
and the re>l of ihe eouni\; for e\Liinp!e, in both \^)(>\ and 
1966 the 0 4 age-group aeeouiiled for 1 1 per eenl of ihe 
population in ihc f<inncr. aN against S.S per eenl in the 
Ivttlcr. During thi> penod, the 5 14 age-group, in relali\e 
terms, inereased to n^ake up o\er 20 per ee)it t:f the popula- 
tion in Sligo 4 oun and decreased to belo\^ this perccnta tie 
in the rest of the coufils. Ihe population of this large Io^m^ 
getN Ntiunger while tha; of ilie rural areas grov\s i>lder. 

I he folltnvJng eountv breakdo^sn orihe~t> 44 aije-group 
Uho main niarrwng group) l\>r 1966 i> mdie^ilive of iIk' 
underKing sv>etologieai problems;' 



N IcflKlle 



■■ VH 1411 
per ^eat ) 

pe r ccnl 1 



Single 
^ ( >S.s 
|XT L'erM I 

per k-eiU ) 



\gain it !s likcl> that the fit'iires tor tlie main ui han areas 
are fa iris fiortnal and (luit the ahiiormahis orii:itiates ir> tlie 
rural areas, - 
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t>r {Ai)} male and 64(> fcfnalc}; the rate of natural 

inereasc sloped do\sn somewhat U>r 1966-7) wiiii an 
absoluio inereasc of '6S ntalcs and 479 females, During the 
P)6l 66 period there was net nugratioi\ from the eou!ilV 
of V4( ( 1,695 male and 1 .646 lcn^;dv;| rcsviUiug in a una* 
popular -on decrease of 2,298 ( i ,292 nudcvind l.(M)6 f<Nuakvi; 
for 196(^ 71 net migratioii was 1. 774 (707 nude and 1.06? 
fenvalei with a cvnisequenl eouuly populauon decrease of 
1.027 (4,^) male and 5SS female). Table 27 conJparc.s some 
popuhuion trends with the national ligurcs. 

ihc count>, with lower birth rales and higher death rates 
than the natK^ual averages for both 1961 66 and 1966 71, 
Ci>nsequcntl\ had a lower natural incrcvise. NS'hile tlie 
natteiiud as e rage natural increase reniair d steady at 
about I per cent, that lor CiMinly S.'jgo dropped frou} 0.4 
tv\ 0,29 per eent for the second quin\.)uennium. lUn\cvcr, 
fiecause of reduced tiel migration from the c*. unty, the total 
popuiatnin fall was redtieed tVon^ 4.3 per eent over the 
lirst iialf lo 2 per cent over the second half of the decade: 
there was a 3 per eent nativ>nvd pv^pulation increase over tlus 
latter period, 

More dct,iiled n\igralson analysis was TOuini i\eccssary. 
I able 2S. a migration table for the eountv b> quinquennial 
age-group, was prep<\rod (using WW assumptions) and 
shi>ws that the tnigraliiMi has a relatively insignificant 
over -all elTcet on hrsldevel age groups, but has a eoi^- 
siderable elTcct on the 15-19 group. Migration takes place 
nv.iinly among the S5i -29 age-group and undoubledly dif- 
fers between eatchinent areas, but is tnore acute for rural 
than for urban areas. 

l o estitnate |>otential demand by catchment area more 
accurately, un analysis was made of net migration by the 
schovil age-groups 5- 9. 10-14 and 15-19. I iic results are 
shown in Table 29. A table of migration indiees by catch- 
meiu area is given in .Appendix I. Table 2. It can be seen 
Oial net m{gral)i>n varies h) calchnK'/it area, sex and age- 
group. However, no signilicant correlation einerges since 
most oi the hgutes in la hie 29 may be considered Dierely 
as orders ol magnitude derivint:. as they do. from ivvo 
cenvuses the appltcaiion of a survival rale per age- 
group. 

T.vcn so. disturbing migraooit trends fo^ ihe 15- 19 age- 
group emerge: net migration for the 5 -9 aiid 10-14 age- 
groups is not very signilicant, Male and female migration 
for the 15 19 age-group is heavy in <dl catchment arras 
and heavier for ^iirts lhan for hoys (evcepting SI and l-.C). 
I his rellects a lack of attractive cmplovmeni opportuiulies. 
especiaflv for girls. The exceptions indicated at SI and 



Met ween 1961 and P.Jf>6 the greater number of |\ir! hs (4 ) 
thai; deaths ( \''ls) gave a natural uicrea>.e ti>r the eountv 
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\.C rna> be aUribulcd to the 'pull* oflhc capilnl tovvnl'or 
the farmer and Uic avjjLihililv of" higher-stage education 
in the kitler. whieh draws pupils from the neighbouring 
eatchnienl area (l-K). \sherc there are no higher-stage 



faeilities. In this context it itiay be nienlioned that the 
provision of equal opportunity for higher-stage education 
is likely to reduce migration fur the 15-19 age-group quite 
signiticiuuly in future. 



rvBlt >). TounU Sligo migraiion effect b> e.itchmcnl ;uca for school age-groups, l*J6l- 6f» 
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r. PROJI C HON 01 SC noOL- ACfl: K)Pl i VflON 

While 0 IS no! no- c^saf) lo go hcyond pro|Ci liiuj: 
school-aec pop i In ion by c.ikhnu'nl jrca Tor immcdMlc 
planning purj^oscs. no^crlholoss il is ncccssarv lo ouilnK" 
Ujc IranK'v.ork uuhin ihc total populaijon uill 

c\4>Kc sjncc dcc(^ii>Hs on sch<vO local ion arc K>nc-k"rnj in 
naUiro.. I his is also ncccssarv as a guideline to the ordering 
of priorities and as a haekgriHjnd aganist uhieh to roMcu 
ihc nnplcnK-niat '(U) o)'(hc schi>ol map proposals. 

f he o-vcr-all populat on appears tn he reaehnig stability ; 
ihc deelining nalural lnvrea^e is gradualU being offset In 
a decrease in nef ttifgranorr f here is like}\ lo He a gradual 
inerease in ihe relativ e proporlion ol t fie seliool-age popiila- 
Uon because of increased relent uan rate among the 
15 10 age-group and. uitfi uuTeasing urbani/atioi;. a 
tctuieiKv towards a \ouriger population. I he drill fron: 
agriculture must iuovitabb. er>ntinuc while employ aient 
in industrv uili increase. Ianai[\, the trend m popufation 
re-distnbuiie>n is Ifkely to ci^ntinue. whereby the rate o\' 
urbanization in iho larger ecnucN, sucli .^s Sligo Town and 
it . environs and in luhbercuf \ and lialUnioie, uKreases 
alongside ihe ^u.-adv dep.jpulalion c'f rural area>. jneluding 
the turlher (anunutuMi of staine of ihe Nnialler villages. 



A population projection Tor 3 075/76 ("or school- age 
groups hy caichnicnt anra is shown in Table 30. 



3. liiirolnieni projections 

A Ml l AM) ASSUMPIIONS 

Clearl). the pattern of educalional demand depends upon 
laain eoniplex social and eeonornie factors and results in 
pariicipaiion (or enri>!nieni) rales which, as has been seen, 
varv b] age. se^. catchment area and edueational level. 

Tor long-term projecuoris it would oh\iously be neees> 
sai\ lo sujd\ ti. A ,-v'enl parlicipalion rales are sensitive 
(o all (he nu'.ior factors, flow ever, experience has shown 
ihat participation r.ites have a ecftain nuntia ai ihc short 
t;nn and large alterations cannot be evpecied within a live- 
year period. 

I or this reaso^n. a standard arbitrary assumption has 
been made llial enrolment rales will rise in boUi ihelirsl 
and second le\cls. Automalic prornoiion front grades I to 
\ J and cornpulsi>r\ edueation [o age 15 are assumed. 
.\ ceo rdtngK. enrolment rales will be 100 per cenl for all 
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pupils in ihc ton^piiKiUv f) 14 a^^c-gnuip. ' As ro^arJ^ 
sccoiiJ-k'vcl ;ulni'>NU>n r.Ucs. il assumed Uial Ihc prc- 
scnl r.ingc ssiuild lend lo narrnw owing to tiio expected 
iiKicasc in admission rales in all areas, with ihe exception 
of S I . } inalK. enrolments in second-level > ears 2 to 5 w ere 
projeclcd on ihe haM> of pr(^niotion rates observed in 
h)7() 7i, adjusicii to reduce the exjTectcd differences m the 
^Lippiv conditions of the calchnieni areas. 

U'itli these assvnnptions it was |>(issib!e to project cn- 
fv^linent in \econJde\cl education by catchment area on the 
basis of enrolments h> school and pradein h rsidevcl educa- 
tion in I'nn Ti since, for e\ample. pupds in grade III in 
h^T" J will hecoine second->ear pupils in secondde\ el educa- 
liofi in l*>75 "6, I he dilTicultN ot distribtitrng {he higher- 
stviLie pupils among the \aritHis subject-groups then re- 
niaincii 

It wviuld iMsehcen Jesiral^lc to relate this disiribiition to 
rnatipower requirements but, as hvis ilready been stLSted, 
this approvich was impossible \Uiiie d:ita v>n the longer- 
term prospects of llie lalnnir tmirket ^\ Uhm the countv and 
ihc reguni arc lacking, Also, will] ihc incrcdsixl impact of 
the educaliomil reform, the imbalance of choice hetw cen the 
\ani>us subjecl-groLips in the fiigiier stage nujs lend to 
dimmish. I inall\. e\en il" re>d progress is made towards 
ratn^nali/alion of the schi>ol network by I ^^75 76. it is even 
nu>re likcl) th.it /hr J/\/rih,un<^n i>} dt nianJ ^ull he i:itMrneil 
/n fhc i'duciiti^iihii ^upph. [ or all tiioe reasons, projected 
enridmc Ms lor the iiighcr st^jgc [ia\e tiot been distributed 
between the various suh(ect-groups, 

I iirolment projectimis were made b> applv iiig the targets 
set to (he estirnatcd school-Mge population f he 4-\eMr-old 
gri>up was projected In catchment area \rom estinKitesof 
10" I births, w ith an jdjiJstment for migratum. A nalvas of 
participation tor the 10 14 age-group m first-le\cl educa- 
tion b> catchment cjre.i in 10^ 1 1 l able ] j enabled cjirolineiu 
h>recasls \\>r this level io be nhido. 

H 1 NKOl \UM f'kOJl C I IONS 

\ argci demand for first- ,md second-level educatimi js given 
in Iable> ,^2 .md 33. and enrolment pr'>ieclions bv catcfi- 
ment arc<k in 1 ablcs 34 .nid 35 respeclivcls 

I he projecluins for lirsi-lcvel education \sere calculated 
from the projected age-group statistics and the targets. I hc 
forecast sluwvs m\ increase in enrolment rates for 4- and 5- 
vcar-oids. an almosl sicadv rate for 5- (o 9-\ car-i)]ds and a 



I \MU 3: P.frticij\nii>n Kirgels (percenlagcs) h\ cjJehinent ;ire;i 
for firsi-lesci age-groups 4 ^ 5 ^J, II) 14 anO for 
sccPiui-levcl iO-14, 197s'7f) 
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lower rate for Ml- to 1 4 -> ear-olds, whah is olTsol hy a cor- 
responding nsein tlie H)to 14 second-lev ct enrolment rates. 
Over-all. this amounts {0 a decrease in first-level enrol- 
ments m the countv Irom 7.99i) in l'^70/7l to 7.472 in 
)'r5^6, [■ vannnation of demand hy catchment area shovvs 
decreases in S f , HNl liS and CI. no change in <iR and in- 
creases in TC, I C\ I K and iVX Ihese divergencies will 
he t,iken into account when considering pi>ssible rational- 
i/ation altcrnativ es. 

The first majiu point of interest to emerge from the 
piMential sec<ind-lcv el demand is the very significant dif- 
ference between "07| apj 1976 in thepri^portion of higher- 
*vtage enrolments n tlie v inous catchment areas, The 
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f'ht' proli'i titm of enrohfwm^ for first- unJ sironJ-U'\t'l tthuiitiofi. 1^75176 
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poiCMlKil dcnKifkl 1'or I he Kns cr slaee remains alinosi sialic. 
I he [ijt!'jrcs relaU" e\elusivcl\ to C (Miiiiv Sheo ptipiK aiut 
should UuTcrorc be iiKrcased h> same 4110 ouakc account 
oi" pupds fn-rn outside llie coLinl> \Uio are likeU U> be 
eiirolied as boarders Over-ali. sec^MuMevel eiirolnicfil 
sluudd iiu reasc from ai^om 4.0(K) pupils in 197o | to aboul 
4.>S0 ir; I07s Tfi. an mcieasei^l 14 ^ jicr cent 

Ihis over-all enroltncrU increase dilfers h> catchnu'fU 
area boili in nature and in scope, ( atchnieot areas S I . f C . 
and rc. vvitl^ \vell-develi)ped hiulier'siaee enrolment. 
not experience nuich change, except perhaps lor a slight 
increase in enroimcfU rates tor the rele\afu age grvuips. 



llo\\e\er. \\\ calchnient areas, cspeciall) I' K. BS. Cj R 

and CI, cnrohucfit in hii!her-stai!e ediic<ition rn,t> ijicrease 
b) t\so e\en three times the 1971 ("lyures, I inally. Ihe 
projections niust he considered within the context of the 
current second-level ediJC<it tonal refornt and (he polics of 
upgrading some former junior voc:ilional schools.^ 

In C hapters \' and \ I, possibilities will be examined for 
the rationalization of the lirst- and second-le\ el school luM- 
\sorks in the li^tht of this projected educational denunid. 

i 1 ho? N>.-h«H>;s \hoii1d ulTiT h.*:h \<.y*^r anj higher su^cn .tmj /,'.;^f ihue higher- 
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V. Proposals for the rationalization 
of the first-level school network 



l ollosNint: the aiuiKsis and diat!no>is of the lirsl-lcvcl 
schov^l nousork iC'haplcr W) uiui ^^Uh ihc rcsuUs ol ihc 
hr6 pro;cLlii>ns of tirst-tovcl enrolment (C hapter IV), the 
purpt>so of (he prcsefit chapter is lo o\atnifie hou theexist- 
irii: school neusork might he ralioiuili/ed, 

Several schemes could be considered, some placini: 
emphasis on social t'aclor>. others on economic faclofN and 
Nlill others OE, pedagogical t'liclors. l-'urihermorc. raiionali/- 
in^ a tieluork ma> nol imply ju>l the 'consolidation' of 
o\^>iing schools (by seUini: a ininiruui!i standard of si/e 
and phasiiii: out the smallest accordingly), hue could also 
involve the division of those schools considered too large 
troin pedagogiL'ai, adminiNirative or economic viewpoints. 

1 lovs e\ er, it was inn possililc u uhi n the scope of this report, 
in \ie\\ of the means available.' to evahune the full range 
of posMbilitic^, It \vas fK'ce>sar>. therefore, to favour 
certain r.ilionali/ation criteria and ,>o altenlion uas con- 
fined to the consuleration of tuo ma?n scheaie>; 

1, Katii>nal!/ativm within the frameuv^rk of the national 
pv*iicv uhich cxcludeN the one- teacher schviol. 

2 Rat uMUiii/aUon uilh <iccepiance of the one- teacher 
school 

1. Mrst scheme: rationalization 
excluding the one-teacher school 

1 he criteria applied for consolidation are cssentiallv those 
from the scht>i>l neiuork piilicv adopted m Ireland and 
summarized in ( hapter 1 1 . page 

A \ii riioi) 

Rationalization i\ enusaged in tv\o pliascs; the first deals 
\Mth the rapid cons(>lidalion of \er\ sm ail schools in the 
short term, and the second uutluics proposals for further 
impiovemcnt of the network in the medium terjn in the 
lig{il of the projected educatunuil demand m for the 
different catchment areas. 

fhcsc short- and mcdiuni-Ierrn prt>posals are hascJofj a 
class! ju at ion (tvpologv) of schools under (he follouing 
headings 

>2 



1. Schools uith enroiinems of less than seventy-live and 
those with enrolments over seventy -live. 

2, I'rban and rural schools. 

.V 1971 enrohiient (igurcs and the percentage change over 
the 1966 -71 penod. 

4. [Percentage population change for each sehot)) area 
during the last inler-census period. 

5. I he year each school was built. c\ljnded. renovated or 
consolidated. 

6. Accommodation by classroom and tvpe of structure 
(p'/rmancnl or pre-fabrica!cJ). 

7. Schools* heating and water supplv systems. 
S. School grounds. 

In addilion, the rate of urban development and the level of 
einplo>ment in agriculture was considered for each school 
catchment area and the population trend estinialed for each 

\o\\ n, 

A detailed analvsis i>f each school of less than seventy- 
five pupils was made, including the examination of the 
characteristics of neighbouring schools and of possible 
problems enierging frouT anv transport proposals. In this 
regard, the gciigraphical l<icativ>n of the schools on a relief 
and communications map was fully considered. Ihusthc 
preparation of pr<iposals w.is highly empirical. 

B. SnOR I -M RM PROPOSAI.S 

I roM this analvsis and by further iterative pri>cesses. the 
consolidation proposals detailed in Table ."^6 were made, 
[able 37 summarizes these proposals and Map 7 gives the 
geog Tviphical location of those schools for retention and 
ph ising out, and afso of nev\ schools to he built. 

I bus. iniplementalion of the consolidativ>n proposals 
wouJil involve phasing oul /ift\-four sw.iW schools, or 
nearly half the presenl total of 107. 

Ohvnnisiv. implementation is possible only villi the 
agreement of the various interested parlies aiui It niusl be 
stressed thai the proposals m I his report are to be con- 
sidered solely as ,1 reference framework fi^r possible nego- 
tialions al the local level concerning an actual consolidation 
progr<inime. 

1 In '.hiv cave rcsi'urs.c> ■*eie ric».f»s,i;j'> cuifi'nielv f(-'i;/ifj 
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f'rcpouils for the riiii<}fui{i:iiiuin of the first -le^i'l u hool fwiwark 



1 \n\\ I'osMhlc consulfjjiion wiih under ^cv^.'m\-fisc cnrolnicnl tl'J"'! liiiurcNl 
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I uk!iuik»all }b. ( jrnc\ ((iK) 32. to f<n{hii<rnuh- \i) 
C airs 44 lo Ihirhiih [M 

KnocknartM ^2 bc\\\cc\] S{riiiiiihi \ • ItO anJ.S/ 4') i . |{v} 
Klllin.ia>\sciK^S hcUucii ( c/rfiir.H" 1 \ >{ t J')kiiu1 Hnliiyt'Jjre { 
WoodfickJ (J') ( 3. I csnc) (Hi to Srvi G^iliumvx Cvnim! {[*) 
Ki.M>h 56 to CuihuiiUi >?' 

kitkivilk' iCi D |)oocaNtlc(U ) 24 to iUoHfUhtJcn 35 
I IS, I neon a 60 lo HaiUnih\irfi>s\ 4*) 

( arrow rcai?h 2S, C arrijjans 31). Knoekiiiinna 2*) lo H,ill\ni<>tt' (74 and M4| 
l loonagh 26 to ( )irr\ 10^ 

t a>tleroek 4S, Hen ida(H) 23. Dninina 37 (ol sshi";!! l'^> Hi nchla <(/' 74 
C'arniar4i 24. C'.irrowmore Achonrv 66 to Nt-n 4i/if>^jrv i'lnfrtjl- 
kilKiran 15 to Rih kfwU 61 

I ubht-reiirrs (P) ^> lo Vfu Collot^nci Centrul U*). l)ooca>t!e 24 lo Humfhi<khn {WW) 
Kilglavs 47 lo Qui^iuhar 61 

Slokanc 52, Cullccns 53 (of v\hich 27) to Corhalla 86 

(ilcncaskes 4^^. Ciortfi<ifnara 15. C uMeens 53 (oI wIikIi 26> to Dri tnotc West S'> 
KiHeendutI ^4. OuenhcL! ^2. l askev 4'^ lo Stw f.'askt'v itniml 
Kilrusheiter 42 In /t'lnpU'tt rnhr 'i^) 
Skrecn \ V\ 14 to Sfn inlhu^rn'v Central \V) 
Droniard V. HalUlig 57 to lli'^h Park H)5 

Kilhnaeoucn (S I ) 3S beiuecn HcillistnJare 123 ( t N) and (<;/'ri;r<i(' (ST ) \ + P>) 

I aekagh (C I.) 27, C oHooncv 22 hcluecn CuHooney fHiX>i * 2A) and Oiiiartu-v t(i\ 



■s ( . 25) 



Wood held 13. l.cync) 9. TuhhcrLiinv Hall i soda re 17. Ki\ersto\M^ 2'>. Skrcea 14 and 

C\>noon':> IS to At'^^ iolhMinev Central {\*)' 

C\l^n^ 2v 10 i'tran^e 105 

Ntul!ai:htnore IV, Caste Itral 45 lo Ciiti^m- 46 

Druinmon-i 25. Dernfahan 42 to lialUntnliuk 31 

Malliridov>fT Vi, Kil ! mactr an ny 45 lo Hiiifv>\t)iK/ 3(1' 

MoLinMovui IS (ol uhjch V). Sf JajiK'N' Well 52 (of u hi eh 26} to (icevii\:h 5') 
Mount* town fS (o( uhieh 'Jl. St. James' Well 52 (of \^hieh 2fi} lo CU".j'ifi 5i 
C'oolhoek 2'), Knoekalavsa 2iKo Hiyer^tnw/f Sf» 
Hioom field 26 to 

K tiroes 27 to Kaiiimo^her \1[ i ^ Sooe>} 

Riser>lovMi (P) 2*J to A^m Coiiointt'v Ct-Mral {\^), l.aekagh 27 tu ( V.//iJ:.,7;tT UiSj 
(.'loonlov) 2'? to Mulhi^hr/fc "X) 
Anr:ai:hrnkire .^1 to (h riecn .^'^ 
K I ] I , H I II e 6 ] to /i.'i ?j ;>,\'.N A/. vm H M ) 
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.ti I sj-fjiKI-t IS h-jst'd or, thf fjul thjt kcdsh is iov i!cd n^inl .ij!.iir,>.l Kf-ishcorr.iD jnd Br;*.kUc>c ni«.'tin",d:r;s -Jiherir.is CuIOdd.i iS more Jl ihc ^jcolrc of ■.■'e p.:'puLi'.K..n for ih.il .trc-a 

^ \sh«vnrv lifter rcwcn! am ,il|£.'tm jlK>n his ^jxty sn pupils jnti is li'C-ilcd off the mjin ro.iil ihc jre.j of lhc*e ihrcc is, one of ».irk'iij!!> i!cs.];riin^ popuLjiion whfch \m 11 short h onl) 

S'jppoTi .>nc schovil of Ihc rCi^u^rcd rriinimurn si^c, a -aouM setm ihar a nc* ctntrjl ivhool should Kc roiMifd on ihe niaii rojd ^.E^'sc A>-honry Crean-.CF^, a cciUre where sotrc 
dc-.ctoprrscrit is proifv^cJ 

^ AM thcs? Hrotcstint >k.>oo!,s jrc im<iii jnd ihc; rcJiji^ouv ,iM!h. '/itics h,!".* cxprcfiscd l^c Je^irc f.ir vcrMr.i! ii-n.ti.tf.iniation 
i Kilini.u t r:nn|« is in i c;i!vh?r.c nt :ircj in jr.othcr cotirav h-.it shi'ijid l^tf %.onsidcrcd Kerc 

*■ On ph.iN^njT oui M>'ur:rio'* a ji'd St J jmes' Weil svhi.iols, Siiriie 'Ai^uld mi>\< lov* >iri.I> < lec^ tiib ,tnd >..>r:ie i^-- .tfiJs < r!«M;in 



1 he con'-ohdation proposals suinrnari/eil in l anlc 37 arc 
indeed ^.juiie radieal, iiuoKinj^ selu-iid elosinL»> h> eat eh- 
nient area raiiLMriiJ from 40 \i\ 60 per cent, uiili the oxeep- 
Uon of SI. 1 iie fiKijor effcel ot NU^h eonsolid lUoii uoiikl 
he lo }^erea^c the a\cr*ij:e >i/e of veliools jrid mnreelo>el\ 
relate \heir disUibuUon \o Uial of ihe populaluM^ lhrv)uv!h' 
out I he e(>uf)t> 

( i>nipar!st>ii h) catehtiient area of the av.iikihle pupil- 
pi a ecs after eoHMilidation f supply! agaii^l the projeeled 
enri)linerUs for !V^6 (polenlial deiTiandl ifKlieales ceriain 
disL repaneiC'H. However, il sh<ndd he renieinb -red that on 
the Mi pp!> side >tLtnd,ird elaNsriH>inN. b\ reiuihitu^n. ha\e 
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1orl\ piipd-places caeh. while ihe ina\iiiiuin luiriiher of 
pupils recommended per ehissroiini remains at thiru-!ive 
I [le eorreetion (tf this appvircat imh.danee is cxainineti later 
ulien adiiiiK^iud aeeoniniodation is considered (see p. 60}. 
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C ofisi>iidalioii reduces cosis hv i r^i pro vi ng 1 he pupil teacher 
nitios, but increases seh<H)1 iraiispori and accoiiui iHlalion 
costs, f fleets on recurrent cosis are suinniari/ed in rahle 
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Map 7. Ralionali/cd first-level school net- 
works 1076 

Nrst'lcscl sc[kh)1 for ilcsclopnu'iU 
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} or o>tnpjri><*fi. ct>>t cfiVvN utv slu^u n >cpjrutcU ri>r ;iU- 
ciuJtilN seluH>lN Jn.d lor ihc cv>nNolid;ilcJ >chooh. It in ncoii 
ill, It there |N prvielK\tll> no ehanize m tot.il cxpeiuliiure tor 
eitli'.T LToup, C i?Ni-\M>e. the r.itionalj/aliofi proposul MinpK 
e.uiNes a irjiiNler of the saviriLiN from heller ulih/alion of 
leaehcrs in ihc etmsolitl-iteJ Nehi>(>l\ (pupil icaeher ratio 
ehan^ies from l^J lo 20 S) \o ihe prv^Msuni ofirai^spon \\n 
tht^Ne piJpiK uho>c sehools arc pha^evi out. 

Aeeordirvjl) . Ihc pereentaije of tv>tal expenditure on 
icaeherN deereaN:> from 04 per ceru to S4 per eent lor all- 
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uhiie ihe share oro^er*ali expeiuhlure on ir.uisport lumps 
to 15 atui 20 per cent respeel \elv. inereasniii ihe propor- 
tion o|' pujTiN earned trofn 10. f> to .^2 per eenl of tvMal 
eount> eiuohnein, 

I he <n er-all unit eost per pupil remains the same for 
all-ei>unt\ arid eonsolidaied sehi>ols. H in\ ever, the teaeher 
e«>si ]> suhsKiniulK reduced Iroin \o i>} per pupil for 
the consoiiJaled sehtH)]N dad \[ is (hi> suwne u hieh ertahles 
the cxpeiuluure on transport lo he inereascd sit:ni{iearitl> 
Ironj £ to £ 1 3 per pupil. 

\eeoinrm>d ilion cvists due to the con^ohvjatlo^ iire sii ni- 
nian/ed la I al^le .^'> It is seen that the cost of addit mna! 



aeeonimodalion all n billable lo I ho consolidation is 
£92.500. 1 his is an in crestiniale siiue some aeeonimoda- 
lion as>essed as t radiliona!-l\pe buildings would be pro- 
vided (us will be seen laler) as less expensiv e p re-fab ricaled 
buildinjzs. and no account has been taken of ihe \ aluoof 
closed schools. 
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Houcvcr. tlio proposed rationali/<iiion. in its ivnaliU. 
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cxistmii wc.ikncsscs through modern)/, au)n ( irnfUo\C]iicnt 
of tranNpon proMsron, reduction of unL|ua!ilied teachers^ 
impnuenient of piipd teacher ra{ii> and tlie >uppU of 
t'acihlK's suitcd^le lo the introdue! uMi of tlie reformed ciirn- 
euhinj). juslitles the adthtionai cost invoKci.j. tlicn thi^ 
alternative Nh*nj]d be adopted. I ables 40 and 4 1 suniniarj/e 
the ettectN of the e<insohda(ion propvisals. 

It Is also userul. \Uiei1 eoiisidenn^^ an (udcr jf priorilUN, 
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t (itt-up \ 
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rc , C loonagh; CiR, Carris: C L, Mount-town. Si. James' 
VN elh C oolhiKk. Knoekaktssa. Kilross; (il . C'loonlov>. 

1 he group consists i^f eie\en siiKill schools w itii less than 
thirt\-l"ivc pupils each, in hve catchment areas, whose 
pupjls '^\oLdd he transpi>rled lo scscn larger schools, Th^' 
rcvultani increases in the pupil teacher ratios range from 20 
to 50 per cetiu u ith an <i\erage for the group of 30 per cent. 

I his increase in the pupil teacher ratios s\tuild enahie 
the unit teacher cost per piijiil to be decreased from the 
present £54 t(^ £37. S. Thus would mean a total te<uhcrcost 
>jwng of about £16.500 annually. - 

Ho\se\ er. additional Vansptirt required j\)r 2»S2 pupi)s al 
£25 each amounts to increased costs of £7.00(1. .Also eleven 
aildilional classrooms, including general-purpose rooms 
iprc-fahricated) at a total cost of about £403)00. went Id he 

y^'dU': i?h \j!i.ififi<rd te.r.hcrv, js fjr ^oss\h\c. \s;l- *x implemented 
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rcijuircd. Mliuvinp iVir tho scr\icc life' ol this accoanunLi- 
!h>n. ihc .Jnnuatcd capital cnsi \\oi)ki amoiinl lo £4.()(K). 
I hus the adJilional cost rcMJlttriiz troiu ihc corisolid,ilioii 
proposals \\()uld be £1 1 

OvcT-alK ibc ncl itnnual suviiigs achicvcfi through civ.]- 
>oluiatu)n uoulO he £>.5i)(>. i c If) per cent of ihe lolal 
bLid^jet Tor ihis i:rtuip ol scfiools. I his is a considervible 
saving, which is j'urther enhanced i^ecauseil isaecon^panied 
b\ inipnned pcdagocMcal conditions. I fje number of ijji- 
cjUvilOied teacher^ cmplovcd \\uuhl be reduced Troni (ive lo 
one. and leachers 'vsould ha\e responsibihly lor a lesser 
ran^ee r*r trades. 

I ur(hernu»re. out-daled schvH>ls \Mthout adev|aaie heat- 
inL' anil uater NUppl> facilities uoiild be closed and I heir 
pupils wwchx enjvn inndern facjlU;cselse\shcre. for instance. 

!he ;ue<w^-<jnc c/vtss rooms proposed f'i>r e^^s^nL^ ^jv d.ile 
\'ro\n the nineteenth ventur\ and si\ inhers are (>\ er forly 
\ears old 
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o 
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In conclusion, eonsi>|idaUon of this group {A) oj ele\en 
Nii^iall schools nierits pr iority atteiuion because ot (be cost 
savings and nnpro\ ed pedatioiiical conditions \s Inch would 
result. 

tl. (iraup f{ 

J his grmjp eonsjsfs ol (hjrCy-tuo sniuU or friediufn-si/ed 
scfiools in eiL'ht calehnKMU areas, where phasii^goul would 
result \\\ equl^ alenl costs but iinprosed pedagogical condi- 
tions SI. l ugnagall. C"arne\; liNJ. Kj}lav)lIc/l)oocaslle: 
i( . ("astlerock. Henada. DrinuUvi. C'arniara. (. arrow tnore. 
AcIumum I.e. Slokanc. C ullcens. I K, (ilencaskey. Ciort- 
naniara. KilleendutT. Owenbeg. l askey. Kilrusheiter; BS, 
Droniard. Balhlig, Woodlieldt P). 1 e>nc\{lM. lubber- 
i:urr\iPh Mallisodareif'j. Ri\ erstou nf i'}. SkreeniPj. Col- 

1 \! .1 re .uii'i iKic iinierc*.! T..nc 



Proposoh for thi' rationalization of the first-lf vet school network 



!oonc>(P); CjR, Muliaghinorc. C aslclgiil. Druinmoiis. 
Dcrrylahan; CL. Hallinddon. 

AUhough in each case consDlidallon appears juslilJCii bv 
I he standards and criteria adopleJ in this study, the fact 
remains that the re]ali\o dispersron of the pupils and 
schools causes the savings in teacher costs (due to heller 
pupil,' teacher ratios), (o be otTsct by increases in transport 
costs and additional capital expenditure on accornmoda- 
lion. 

Pupil /teacher ratios would be increased by 15 percent 
In some cases and as much as 75 per cent in others, with an 
average for the group of some 25 to 30 per cent. The 
consequent teacher cost saving per pupil is about £15. or 
a total of around £26.500 annually." 

On the other hand, additional transport costs would 
amount to about £26.000.* [he capital costs for new 
accommodation, which must also bt added, are already 
indispensable in several cases, irrespective of consolidation, 
because of the obsolescence of existing pre nuses and facili- 
ties. However, there are some exceptional eases where 
schools built during the last decade are also proposed for 
closing. On balance and from the most optimistic view- 
point, the consolidation proposals for this group of schools 
may be considered as not causing increased costs. 

Since the proposals for this group cannot be entirely 
justified by economic considerations, the question remains 
as to whether they could be justified from the pedagogical 
and social \ iew points. 

J-irstly. consolidation would enable schools to be 
modern i/ed and have adequate water and heating systems 
installed; obsolete premises would be phased out. [t also 
implies adding multi-purpose classrooms, thus facilitating 
the introduction of the new curriculum in all the consoli- 
dated schools. J unhermore. b> eiiniinatii^g one-teacher 
schools hou ever justttied these may be in some other 
countries-" and replacing them with two or three- teacher 
schools, the pedagogical conditions would he considerably 
improved, l inalty. these consolidation proposals would 
also provide more equality of educational opportunity for 
pupils li\ ing in rural are:is with very scattered populations 
who, ouing to their remoteness and consequent travel 
costs, have been disadvantaged m thesuppi) of second -level 
education as well. On balance therefore, it seems co n sol ida- 
inm could be justified on pedagogical and social grounds. 

//V (truup C 

This group consists of ele\en schoot< in se\ en catchment 
areas SI. Calr>. Knocknarca, Killmacowcn; BM. KeaNh, 
I isancena: TC\ KilUirai . \X\ Kilglass; HS. 1 ackagh. Col- 
loon ey; CI.. Bloom field, (if. .Ann.ighniore 

Comments made for j?roup B are also true for group C 
uith the pro\ist) that the consolidation proposals uould 
unquestionably in\ol\e exira costs in (his case. 

rhe propos.tls tor thi> iiroup do not reduce teacher costs 
since, as is shown in Table 40. the pupil teacher ratiii> 
remain about the same for \^)1(> as for 1971. an<j the 
decrease in enrolments in certain catchment areas is not 
completel\ iift^ct by a re<luction in teaching si a ft", In addi- 
tion, transport would be required for over 400 additional 
pupils, causing further expenditure of o\ er £10.000 ] he 



capital costs for additional accoi n II dation must also be 
taken into account. 

The net result is that the consolidation proposals of this 
third group cannot be justified on cost grounds. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to assess whether the expected improve- 
ment in (he quality of education might justify the increased 
costs incurred.^ Unfortunately, within the scope of this 
analysis, it is not possible to make this evaluation. The most 
that can be done is to give an over-all assessment of the 
general coherence of these proposals* for the short and 
medium terms in the light of the earlier analysisof both the 
school network and the demographic structure. 

I). THIi SCHOOL NTTWORK IN THI- 
Mi:i)llJM THRM 

Lacking precise population statistics and sufficiently de- 
tailed information on the rate of sociid and economic 
development for each catchment area,* it is diflicult to 
estimate enrolment accurately for each school up to I98L 
To make decisions on location it is necessary, howe\ er, to 
prepare a rough outline of the development of the school 
network in the medium term. 

Such an outline has accordingly been drawn up by resort- 
ing to certain principles of school network policy (which 
are open to discussion) and by taking account of the 
population trends in the various catchment areas. 

/. Principles 

{a) It is generally agreed that decisions for the long-term 
location of schools should rely mainly on the rale of 
population growth in the various school areas, ensuring 
that buildings are located in the most dynamic centres. 
The implicit assumption is that if the school is to 
bcLome. as it should, a community centre for both 
young and adult generations, then it must be located 
in an acti\e environment and be easily accessible. 

(b) Accordingly, it is desirable lo locate schools in towns, 
in villages with growth potential, or near to the main 
communication routes. 

(c) On this basis, some schools in remote and declining 
areas, proposed for consolidation in the first phase, 
would themsehcs close later in a second phase of con- 
solidation \ decision would also have to be made on 
setting a maximum enrolment limit for the development 
of the remaining schools. 

(d) l)emoi?raphic criteria are used for estimating the 
L'rowth potential of tlie \arious areas. 

// ApprtHh h ami Lis^umpiiom 
Lhe analysis focused on; 

(a) Idenlificaliiin of the school areas with static or declin- 
ing p! >pulaiiv>ns. 



\ £ M > i >^ pupils 

.1 I e whik niovinii fun her a*ay from ih<r cciri'-imic ■•ptimurn. |o e^lcn' !< there 

k;om>"Cn<.aorv movt nicnt t.-*arvi<> ihc ped.i(<'.>|?iv,il I'lpljmkim'^ 
4 A< ni,iiv be renicmhtfrcJ. these arc ha\.eaon nundji-irv vnicria 

r-^'l p«-ipu!:iiHin Lcnsus Mguresuerc not avjiil.ihle a1 the iime of viT^^in^ 
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(b) Uk'nti tic alio n of viable ^ row I h poliUs \s hose sciiools arc 

likely U) surv ive ihe second phase of consolidation. 
\{ emerges from the analysis tha( Ivso unsns. Shgo f o\sn 
and Tubbcrcurry. will coniiinie lo grow al the fastest rate 
and in si> doing will inllnence t»> a great e\lenl the over-a)) 
development of their catchment areas. I able 2Mp. -^f') gave 
data on the total population change by catchment area 
froiti l')5l to I^J66, on urban i/al ion and on eniployntent In 
agriculture.' It may also be observed from this table and 
Map 6 (p. 45) that the i C catchment area appears to have 
reached a stable population. An increase may occur here 
owing u> (he development of tourist activities and also lo 
the geographic proximity of the growing e^iniial towri of 
Ballina in the neighbouring county. In brief. SF, TCand 
I C will probably improve their population position com* 
pared to the remaining e i chment areas in the county. In 
fact, HM, I K. HS. ( jK. CI. and G ] may experience steadily 
decreasing schiiol popul ainns.- 

It has also been assumed that any schools located in 
towns, sjllages or on major communication routes autw 
maiically enjoy an advantage and will benefjl from Ihe 
phasing out of other schov)!s to maintain or even increase 
their enrol me nts, 



T ABt I 42. Medium- term trends ;inij nut u re of aeconmuHiat ion to 
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In the light of the foregoing assumptions and taking 
account of p-'ojected enrolments for 1976, we may examine 
the prospects i-f the smaller schools consolidated in the 
(irst phase (or short term). I his is lite purpose of 1 igure 4, 
which plots the enrolment trend to l^Sl in two and three- 
teacher schools. It is seen that the enrolment decrease may 
b; s ich in some of these schools that the minimum si/e 
figui e u ii) no longer be met even by 1 976. Guidelines on I he 
nature of accommodation to be provided in the light of 
medium-term trends are given in Table 42 for all catchment 
areas, except SI which is discussed separately in a later 
section. 

Table 42 shovss that of the twenty-eight schools consoli- 
dated in the first phase, only nine may actually increase 
their enrolments between 1971 and 1976, apart from merely 
ab-sorbing Ihe enrolments of the phased-out schools. Of 
these nine, increased enrolments in three l:K schools are 
largely due to the higher participation rates of 4- and 5-year- 
olds, which were rather low in this area. 1 he remaining six 
schools are in the I C and l:C catchment areas where pros- 
pects tor population grouth appear fairly favours b!e. 

By conirast. enrolments in the remaining nineteen con- 
solidated schools may remain static or decline. As the 
enrolment si/e of consolidated schools in 1976 may vary 
from 45 to over 200. the urgency or priority of the second- 
phase consolidation cannot as yet be usefully assessed. 

However, as mentioned earlier, the medium- term pro- 
spects outlined in Table 42 can be useful in reaching dect* 
sions on the type of accontmodation lo be pro\ided in the 
first phase ol" consolidation, i.e. whether construction 
should be permanent, tentporary or pre-fab. The table 
shows that of all twent>-eight new buildings proposed in 
ihc first -phase of consotidalion. seven might he permanent, 
nine temporary and twelve iji light pre-labricaied materials. 



1 Jndustrul de\ekipmeni tn Tuhhef curry tov*n has been fairly rapid and Ciistmg 
plan* mdicait furiher <IeveU>pmeni jSee Table 24) A tendency for imalJ tarmera 
lo become mtiuUnat vnnkeri. while reiaining their farms, may condnuc ihe 
mutual b«ncfii of agnc jtture and industry m ihiscaUhmenI area 

2 Ihis cMimalc is t>a<.ed o:^ trends and ii cciM vveil happen that in some 
areas, perhaps BS. reverstd Irends could develop 



r-KHJRr 4. (Opposid ) linroimetu trend to f^Si in (no- ami fhrce- 
teachir sch'ois. 

SOlhS Helow Jh« 5hjded area or,!) tuo teachert are iusJified. Jh<r uppf r l.mii of the 
shaded area represents ihc four-teacher threshold t xirapolatirr}! pre^:n< Irervdilo 
1*^76, enrolments al Mo^lou^iMTC). Billyucelm (GR) and MuMaghroe Ki D will have 
decreased lo the pomt where only tuD-t^acher schools are uarranicd. by I'JSI ihii 
may also be the fate of C foghogue (RMl CUmnacool (TC >. C orhalb ll C i. Kaihiee 
<EKl Mi|h park IBS I and Grange (OR J 

Takirg the first three schoiH.s. MulUghrtx wtll have been consolidated uith 
Cloi,?nloo 29 and v» ill therefore inc rease in enrolment, Moylough and Balfyv^eelin irusi 
e\enivj,illy phase out ^^ncf. in the long lerrn, a continued decline fi<rcms ines il able 
and one-teacher schools are not acceptable Of the iccond group. Ci'r.solidation has 
been s.'ggesicd for CorhaIU( ♦ 27of( ulleen^f M^gh Pirkf f Ororn^rd 2^ Ballvfig 
and Grange ( i t arns {. loghoguc. Cloonacoo! and Rath lee then remain lo b< 
consolidated in ihc medium term 
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50- 

30^ > I I I 

1971 76 81 71 76 81 



TC CloofUK-(Jo! ]C Moylouc)h 




50- ; 

3ol ^ 1 I 1 

1971 76 81 71 76 81 




f'roposais fhr ihe nHionufizuHon of tht' first'lcwl u hool netHVrk 




71 76 81 71 76 81 

bC Dromore Wl-s^ EC Corbdila 




71 76 81 71 76 81 

BS Colloonev F 8S Hlgt^ Park 




71 76 81 71 76 81 

CL Rivcrstovvn GT MulEaghroo 




71 76 81 71 76 81 
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I- WW C'ASi: Ol SI KiO lOSVN 

Al prcNCnuSligo iown luissoino 1-1,000 iiUiabiUifUs aiiJ (cn 
lirivt. level schools of the lollouiiii: enrolitienis: 
IS.j. NO. I 1 1:. S| arui ^; ' 

I hese schools are fairly \sell locaU'd in relation lo ihe 
resideruial areas of the capit<il. Houever. with e\pceU\i 
expansion. espeeiall> in Uie ("arlron. Maughcrahoy and 
halKuvnan disUiets. land should he zoned and aevjuired 
IV> r h u i I d i n t! f i e vs s e h o o I s . 

I, ike all developing lovvns. Sligo f ovvn has tv\o i\iajor 
schiiol-loealion problems; the scarcity oHand in residenOal 
areas; and the lit^iiied expansion possibiliucs ofthe schools, 
mosl of uliich have passed cnrolnK'nt Ni/es considered 
pedagogically desirable. 

While the authorities have -ct seventy-live us the mini* 
nuini. no rnaxinuini enrolment si/e has been tixea Tortirsl' 
level schools, II ou ever, it Is desirable iha' a standard 
inaxiniLMiJ Ni/e be set. I.xpenence in Sliiio l own indicates 
that (he siAteec^cIassrooni school \\i(h 560 lo 640 pupil 
phices IS maximal, A school of this si/e shiKild nave grounds 
sufticienllN large lo accommodate pla\ grounds, recrealion 
classes and gar^lens. or be located close to a coninumils 
centre having these facihtics. 

f he three schools in SW^o 1 o\^ri attended bv over 5(X) 
pupils were not ori^inalK conceised for enrolments of this 
tnagnilude. I hey are alreadv overerouded, although Oic 
gro'.Uh i>rihe tossn's population must lead to further [ires- 
sure for increased enrohnents in tfiem, 

I he time is appropriate for all intereste<i parties to c<m- 
sider llie future school network of Sligo I tnsn; edueation- 
isis, managers, the town engineer, etc, I'nforlunately. 
wiOiin the scope of this studv. detailed guidelines for the 
ratjonal de\eloptnent of the network cannot be gi\en. 

Onl) a few general principles can he mentioned which 
should UTuieriie the development of an urban sclun>l net- 
work for a town of this si/e: 

{a) .An o\er-all school-zonifig aiid land-pu rchasing polics 
should be ailiculated wilhm the framework of ilie town 
des elopmefU plan. 

(b) A norm for the maxir:.uin school si/e should be set, a 
maximum enrolment si/e of about ,^X) pupils (eight 
chissrooms^ is suggested, with provision for sv>me future 
extension. 

<c> lo encourage the maxmun^i ulili/alion < fhi>lh school 
and commu!iil\ facilities b\ pupils and the general 
public alike, the location of schools should be planned 
to form part of an educational, cultural and sporting 
complex. ( \ irsi- and second-le\ ol recreational taciluies. 
classes for adults; comnujnil> recreat)<>n<d centres, such 
as libraries, music audilorM. gymnasia, sportsgrouruis; 
parks; etc.) 

(d) Special care should be taken about sale access lo the 
scliool. iind iraflic problems uuist be fully considered 
before deciding on sch(n>l locations, 
I v> siimnian/e. the problem of ihe school network for Sligo 
j oAn must be studied separate!), using techmv.jues which 
essential! V pertain lo town planning 
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2. Second scheme: ralionalizalion 
with acceptance of the 
one-teacher school 

1 his main ralionah/alion alternative is no» i|uite so radical 
in terms of the extent of consolidation rctjuired because it 
includes the snia!ler one-UMcher school. Hut first, sotne 
general comment on attitudes tow ards this type of school 
is desirable. 

A, Cif;NI:RAi, 

There are two opposing poinls-<.t"-view concern iiig the one- 
leacher school: 

!, It is pedagogicall) and economically inferior to the 
larger school and is to he phased out where possible; 
In tlie context of scattered rural populations the impor- 
tant social and cultural role it may play for the whole 
comnuiruty a id the neighbourly communit) spirit it can 
engender in its pupils, balance out an> inherent peda- 
gogical or econoniic iiO'eriorils . 
The Hrst \ iow wa.s show n lo be more suilable for the Irish 
situation in an Oi'CD study of ihe mid-l%Os.' Accord- 
ingly, the policy being pursued by the Irish authorities is 
to phase out one-teacher schoki|s and transport ihepupiV. 
to larger and more central esiablishmcnls. 

It is of interest, however, to exanime the idea of the one- 
teaeher school a little further for its own sake and to test the 
effect its acceptance in ihe Irish situation might ha\c on the 
raiionali/alion of ihe school nuip, 

[he one-leacher school is sti!l Wmn^l in most countries 
(though less and less) and its existence bears no relation to 
the lev el of economic or cultural developnieni.' It exists for 
administrative, religious, language and demographic 
reasons. Il can be tound in many countries for siniihir 
reasons lo lhi?setn I ranee, where each cofumune is cfitilled 
to its own school (though there is a prescribed mininuim 
acceptable enrolment). The desires of local minority re!i. 
gioj;s and language groups, and also the tradition of teach- 
ing boys and girls in separate establishments, explain why 
il sliil exists in son)e cases, f he principal reason for its 
existence, howeser. is lo cater for remote, scattered and 
declining populations, 

B. MAIN ADV AM ACil S AM) 
OlSADVANIACif S 

The main peda.gogical ad\antages claimed for the one- 
leachcr scho'.d are as follows: 

1. I he fan)?l]ar atmosphere and the proximity to the home 
are bettt r for characicr-huilding: 

2. Having the same teacher throughout lirsi-leNcl educa- 
tion car. he helpful; 

3. IndiMdual work n<'cessita»ed among pupils encourages 
a cerlatn self-reliance, 

I conomic advantages chonjed are that il is less ci>sll\ than 
the bv>ardmg school, can be less costly than alternative 

1 [ h.is I jsl <.v hi'Ml IS i.T pi) .irM»!t; 

: /Tur.-rrfi,' c! A Ju. <fir,;.i II ,jh Im . Si jh^" ne I i O f>K c r>/.^ ■ J he 1 > n.h kc r ^'rt' 
^ Ihe ■.■nf-ii-:uht'r u ^. ►..,'.{ icncv ,i. I'ncswi* IBI . I^f«l 
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/V[/;i(Mfj/\ for the rn{ 'it}fh\U:a}i<)n thf flr\t'iv\el u haol ut'iHi'tk 



SI 

ic>iic>n*) '> 

IC" l\ibbcrLurr\nM ^) 
Killoraii b 



Kiu>ckiiiiim.i 



:4 
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BS 

<iK 

CI 



r 



Mount-to'An 
HioorniicUi 



Cams 
Kilro^s 



I I hr* s.h,'i>l has. '.-l ph.ivf J I'lj! .Junng the ^ 



n<vCs>,iriU if 'V!',e-tf jjicr ^Jm,*! iJej >i,-i.epicj 



1 ivnicona K)' 



J)riniina 



C' ,irro\\ nioro 54 
Achoni V 



KllL'.l.l^s 
t ulK'ons 
( jlciit'askcs 

Kilitnacin\cii 



47 
\^ 
49 

VS 



Stokanc 



49 



J askcy 
KilruNhci!cr 4!? 
Hallshg 57 



C arriov 
Oorr> Kihan 
St JariK-s' Wcfl 



4} 



Castcl^al 



45 



Anr^aj^hrnorc 51 



sv:hvU)ls iruolvuii: tr.in^pvirUiiioti. vitui may be the or^ls 
nK\if?\ o\ ^itnpl> ine oJuoiiioFi t'orlhc won: remote st jdcm.s. 
C\>nlfari\u>c. pod. liiOL^Ical disadv arUai!Os named are: 

1. Su^-cess depe^KJ^ mUhe or^jvitn/aliiuial and teaeluns: skill 
ol' I list one iCiu her: 

2. SiK-cess IN diKiculC (o aehie^X' uith ihc Miniiltaaeous 
organi/aiion and leaclunti o\' a wide range ol puiiiK ol 
dilTcrcfU aL^es and abiliiies, 

3. The bcllcr leaclier ;s riol altracted to ihc remote areas; 

4. U hen tlie leaehcr is absent t'ne scluioi cIoscn; 

>, I [le ennipc'tilive clejneiU is less cMdeiil arul llK'ssllabas 

js more ditiieuU to 1.0 vcr: 
U. \{ Is more dilTicull to provide a nuulern curriLiilutn; 
^. I he Nrnaller school isuithnui modern te.icli inj: aids and 

Usuad\ laeks a !ibrar> and jjvmnasmuK 
I rorn the eeotmniie \ie\spt>int the smaller seh! v^l teiuls 
[o be more eoslK . 

( HI iM \( r\ibM PKOHi i \rs 

I \en when .i ratiorjal Jecision is reached on pfiasmg out a 
vMie-tcacher sclhtnl. acUialK closin^j the building pki>cs bii^ 
problems 1 1 hcconics a cfear. ornnjous jjid miw ciciMue sj^^vi 
lo a dt^iiilet^rciufii? conn nam t\ i be la! rr^le it nia> have 
played. Jhe erDotjonai atLKhnvcfU ol' (>arcnls jjkI !f]e pr<j- 
p(.>sed ln->s o\ I he la^t visibic shjn v)!" eonuiiunilv sell - 
(KTpetuanor; (noi^y p^fpiN) l:,{s ,t shi»ckif?L' elfeet, I he 
proposal lo voiiNi 'iidaie vin alieriia t iv e eeiU re. par licularh. 
i\' )! (s hevoi'id ..i^mfiiiiik" or pjrj^fi hixnulanes. deals 
pride aiuJ fradau^!! a heaw . I mpleineiUat'on, tliere- 

fnro. revjiiircs \er> eiref(i( prefVtratiofi aful L:ood LOin- 
ius[nt! \ rci atiuris work. 

l^^.irdinL: ami s^hon] transpnri are (fie luo alternaliv es 
open Iteeause i>! distarue .i!u1 iravc) imie. transport ma\ 
also mean the pro\ isi. in ol canteen facililies al tfie ^.cnlrai 



school, K<iar<.in)i! tor firsl'level pufiils is a tinal resort and 
3S not recommended, 

I>. PR()]M)S \l S lOR RAT!0\AI.I/A HON 

Alternative ratu^nati/viUon proposals are now examined in 
which tlie idea of the o ne-l cache r school is accepted 
1 irsiK, ii is seen that existing schools with an en'-oimeiU 
o[ liiiru or lower and a dechning treiul. would Ik* ,">hased 
cuii in any ease. In I able 43 these schools are Ms.ed by 
eatclinienl vtrea, l iiis table also ^i\es those other schools 
pr(iposcd for phasine out UfiOer l[ie lirst altertialive ( mini- 
mum enrolment seventy-live) but whicli might nof be 
pliaseJ tuit if the onc-teaeiier school tdea were :;ceeplable. 

I has, twentS'ifine schools must inevilably he phased 
out as ihey CLinnot beeome viable as one-ieaeher esliU)lish- 
nients. l he remaintni: t\sent\-six must then be examined 
niore closclv for their viability m a one-teaeher situatioiK 
Ibis IS done by <issessini: eacii scliool's prospects a^Miris! 
the backgromu) of demographic and enrolment trends. A 
look at oilier factors, such as the age and condilion of 
accoinnuHlaticMi. can give guidelines to priorities for both 
the one- and t v\ o-teachcr mimmiiin schoj>l-s?/c aliernali\ cs, 

Heloie proceednii! lt> examine these schools further, n 
}s seen that t!ie phasnig-out of'ifjc I \ve(]?>-i]ii]e schools w ilh 
inuier thiri> mrolmeiU does not have any effect through 
const)ljdat(i>f] c; 'he prospects of (he rctnaifiing twcfitv- 
six Decisions on a"l o\' these fifty-tive schi>oK. hi >w ever, 
do HJllucnce the devcN^(vneni prospects iil some fourteen 
other csiablishments 

\[[uh more detaded mformatKv on these lwcntv-si\ 
scliools i»f thiriv to seventy-five enroinxmt \> given in 
.\ppeiuhx 1. lable ^ fp. 10:^1 AL-amsi this background 
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Short jiui luciiiuni icrni con^oli J.ilion proposals 
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1 Ann 45 C\insotrd>ition p:iipvisa1> ("^liorl icriii} uhlKt nnc^tcubcr >^\\oo] actcptaiuc 



i'arrowreaah 2S. (. arrigans >t\ Knock mi n 15a at 
ihtlhntote (74 and 94) 

Doocavllc 24 ai Hunirhuith n 35 
IC" [ ubhacurry at .Wh Cdlooru'v i \ nlfal \ V) 

Kidoraii 15 Ri'ckfivhUA 

licnada (h> 2X Dnrnina 37 at //cm/Jf/ (Ci) 74 

C'aniiara 24 at {t lu'nrv (i6 

(.'foona^li 2(y M C urrv lO? 
t K Skrccn {(*) 14 ;U Vfw i\i(((UftU'\ Ccnira( {V) 

(rorlnainara i5 al fhomorv Wtsl 
HS tJ.ilh'^'.^darc (fVt 17. Colloone) (P) {.N a( Ain, Colfuom-v 

("ulii>nnc> 22 at (nf/tU>fU'y U S5 (i 7x 
[)rorn.ird :7 ai ///v/i f'ark 105 



( »K MuUaiihinorc 19 .a C7f7/<>m 46 
I >r II f ? J n]< )n s 2 5 a ( IhiWntriilk X 3 1 

("arns 29 (iVt;^fi,v 105 
Canicv 32 ai M/Mtvjf/>?(/t 40 
C I Mount-Unsn IS at Oleunn 51 

Coolbock 29, KriockaUi'vsa 20 at RiMrsio^n 86 
liloiMiittcId 2(>. KilroNS 27 at Soocy 50 
I.av'kagh 27 ai Colloa/u'i 

Riv crsloun (P) 29 at NVk- Coihonvv C 'fniral {V) 
^^lgh\M>od 30 at HaUifuioofi 36 
CiT Cloonloo 29 at Sfuiln^hroi' ^K) 



IniM 32 schools consolidated 
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l^raposiifs for tht' rotitmuUzation of the jirst-kv^l school net nark 



inforinaliori the prospects ohhcsc schools were exam in cci 
with the aeeeplance of the one- teacher school, Projected 
enrolment ti) h)Sl is shown in l ijiure 5 on the basis ot" the 
enroJnienl treiui 1966 -71 ami tJeinoiiriiphie irenjN. 

Ihiis three further schools, C arney ((iR), K nock ri area 
(Si) and l)riniina( rC) uill drop below one-teacher school 
viability in the short term, and I.ugnajiall, Ciilrv (S I ), 
Keash(BM). Castlerock (l C ).Ciiileens(l:K). Halls lig( HS). 
Oerrylahan (CjK) and Aunaghniore ((i l) in the medium 
term. T he nunTber of schools for phasing-out on iliishasis 
in the short and medium terms is shown by ealehnient urea 
in Table 44 and details of the proposals are given in T abie 
45, rhus thirty-lwo schools might be closed in the short 
term or ttrst phase leaving seventy-six. and then a further 
eight in the medium term leaving sixty-eight schools 
(including the New Col loon ey Cenlral). 

y. C ONSOl (DA I ION IM LCTS 

rhe effects of these consolidations on recurrent costs are 
summari/ed in Table 46 and the main effects on staffing, 
transport and accommodation in Table 47. 

It is seen that better utilization of teachers(pupil/teachcr 
ratio changes from 22.9 to 30.7 for the consolidated 
schools) reduces teacher cost by £37,656, enabling an addi- 
tional £16.550 to be spent on transport and still decreasing 



over- a! I expenditure by £21J06. 

l or the consolidated schools, teacher cost as a sliareof 
over-all cost drops from 94 to 81 per cent and transport cost 
a 1 1 0 ca t i o n i n c r ea ses f r oj n 5 to 18 pe r ce n t . 

I !k* onsolidalion reduces o\er-all unit cost per pupil 
from £5H to £S5; there is a substantial decrease lor the 
consolidaied schools from £73 to £63. 

T he provision of some eighteen extra classroonJs(iitchid* 
irsg eight general-purpose rooms) may be attributed to the 
rationalization proposals, involvii^g capital expenditure of 
between £40,00() and £5(X(K)0, depending on the standard of 
building to be provided. H\'en if this figure is annuaied most 
conserva(i\ely, it must still be well beknv the annual re- 
current saving of over £21,000. 

rhus, the second scheme seems more attractive than the 
first on a cost basis and ii apparently provides pedagogical 
and social improvements. 

However, speaking generally for the two schemes pro- 
posed, the limitations of the criteria applied must be kept in 
mind. It is very difficult to decide on the break-even point 
between better utilization of resources and improved 
pedagogical and social conditions. Balancing higher 
average pupil/teacher ratios in rural areas against more 
travel and better physical facilities for pupils does not lake 
account of all the factors involved in rationalization. 
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VI. Proposals for the rationalization 
of the second-level school network 



In this chapter, cxaiiiinaiion of possible schemes lor ihe 
rationali/auon oflhe seeotKl-level school iiel\sork is based 
on the aiialssis and diagnusis (C (lapler IK), on projccled 
second-level enrolnietU for U>76 (C hapter |\') .md on a 
pcrNpecti\c of econoniic and social deselopnienl in Use 
county. 

it has been ohserved lhat ihe thsparities in ihe qualiUilive 
and c{tjaniitati\c characleris((cs o( the e\iNiiiit» educational 
supply at feet Ihe demand and resull in une(.|ual cducalional 
opfH)rUinil\ helvseen calchnient areas. Fhus all ralioTial- 
l/ation proposals niusl aim lo improve the suppls in ihe less 
fav oured catchment areas, Houe\er. such proposals nujst 
also comply vsiih economic and den^o^raphic co/islrainis: 
they must therefore be of a dynamic nature, capable of 
allovsing for enrolmcnl de\eh)pmeni on the one h.nid. and 
lakirii! account of tfje e\jsiing school neluork. \wtfi ils 
advantages and d^sadvantatro. on the other. 

[ he exiNting network of schools is the outcome of com- 
plex historical, administrative, religious, social and cul- 
{(irvd factors, which cvplains its sonicvvhat irrational pat- 
lern. In effect, it is a dual syslem of public and privale 
schooU. lay and religious, uith schooK varying in enrol- 
ment si/e and off<.iing educational courses more closely 
related to past traditions than the accepted objectives of 
a ntodern educational system, 

I or this reason it was eotisidered preferable, in the first 
section, lo exantine the possibiiilv of pnniding an ideal 
network, disregarding cojnp[etel> the existing pattern and 
taking account only of the characteristics of potential 
demand in l^^7fi. fn the second section, this ideal network is 
adjusted to allow f(^r the characteristics of the present net- 
work, f his leads on to proposals for ihcaniehoralion of the 
network, the effects of whach. piirticularly in terms of costs 
and acconimod..tion requirements, are examined ma third 
scclii)n. 

1, Anidcalsupply lo meet 
polernialdemancl in 1976 

[)isregardmg the present school network, the main variable 
to be considered in structuring a supply pattern is the pro- 
jected enrolment for \^)1(k 



Siitce the aiai lo prov ide equality t'lf educational opport- 
unity is iiasic to any supply proposal, exist ir^g catchment 
area boundaries whicfi impose const rainls must then be 
disregarded, 

It was assumed that all pupils enrolled in first-level 
grades II to \'l in l'>71 are the potential enrolment for 
second-level \ ears 1 to 5 in l'>70." Niap J< was drawn oii this 
basis .ij)d sf]ows the maximum polential second -h"^''*) 
enrolment in 1^>76 lor botii the lower and iiigher stages 
according to lirst-level sciiool location. 

A, I HRI I KA riONAl l/.ATION 
POSSIHJI n II S 

l o meet this dcmjiid. at least three supply schemes can be 
proposed as follows: 

!. .\ network of senior schools of similar si/e with lower 
and higher st<ige> offering a ci»nipleie set of higher-stage 
alternatives, i.e. language sjivuce, business studies, 
{cchnical and gcner<il (social studies) subject group5,^ 
in accordance with ofiicial rules and programmes. 

2. A network of setiior schoiils of similar si/e with lower 
and higher stages offering a «^"mlf<.i of higher-stage 
alterfUktivcs. ensuring balance of tiie alternatives be- 
tween catchment areas. 

.V ,\ network of junior schools of similar si/e with the 
lower stage only and a balanced distribution, as a base lo 
a smaller number of senior schools of similar si/e with 
lower and higher stages offering a range of higher-stage 
alternLiti ves. 



( Subject Ui an arbilrarv r.:i<e of (o>s 

2 i iiiiiti-.ii'f ln\h H jiN^h I rer<i.K ( icriTi tn, ll,ili.in. Spjmsh I ahn (ircek and 

SiH-ftif a\.i\hetVi.\U-^<r, phvsic^, chefniNln,, h;ol*»jiy ar^J applied 

fiu'iKt'i'^ ^ludifK .KLCiufUing, ^.kirrifncrLiil orjiari i/atian. ecdn-Mincs and hi\U)r> of 

Ct-'onornics 

■ind (.hcrnnlry jppiicd ph^Mt.^ ajincullure, cc»,>nr.)rrv and domc'vijc tctjnomy 

(,tf-\ff,i! stuiiifi'i K)'.tor>, ftei^graph'f art. muMi:. home economics 

M kist ihree ci>mpij!MT> sub|eti'» frcirrt the ^roup cSoscn. logclhcr Mktth tv*o other 

.ubie.rs 

S(.>rR(: I Fu't'\ (^r.-'grurnne i--r Kf.,,riJur\, uh.fr'!\ /^"'''T/, DuhliH. Slatu>ner)' 

^.JfhiLe . pp n • 7 (mi meo) 
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f'roposiih for the niHonaiization oj the uwriif-U'wl school network 



B. SIJIMM.V SC'HI MI J AVOliRf !) 
/. f-'irsl scheme 

The schemes must be a^npared in Ihe li^uhi of tlie ^. h.ir.Kter- 
isties of the eurricuhkni in order {o choose the onesvfiufi 
appoars besl suited to Ihe enrohnenl coiidilioiis of second- 
ly vcl education in the county. 

Fhe range and t>pe of curricuhim offered depends 
almost CKclusively on the enrohnenl si/e of second-level 
schools. I hus, there is a miiuniuni si/c appropriate to each 
of the above schemes. Also, the dispersion of pupils in the 
county delimits transport possibilities and thus, in turn, 
delimits the possible enroln^cnt si/cs of schools, ll is 
difficult to dehne n^ininuim si/e standards, but the task 
merits suitable research because of its in\pv^rtancc In 
developing a rational network. Because of lack of data, 
some hypothetical cases were eva mined, with a weekly 
curriculum time allocation similar to the national norm to 
assess the relationship between enrolment si/e, choice 
higher-stage ahernalives and time utiii/ation rates for 
special classrooms {see Chapter X). 

Table 4S. A simple example of etuoltnctUs for 1- 5 suhjccU 
group aliernalives 

Alternau\es and enroInicfUs 

t iassci for 
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1 able 48 iiidicaics the enrolmenl si/e required to offer 
from o;if* to live higher-stage alternatives; T able 40 gives an 
exanipte of a curriculum fulfilling the regulatii^ns for a 
school offering live higher-stage alternati\es. 

Makifig the following assumptions then, a ten-stream 
entry or a total enrolment of some SOO is required to offer 
the lull range of five hjghcr-slage alternatives and to give an 
acceptable utilization of the necessary specialist teachers 
and accommodation: 

L A continuous five-year course; three years lower and two 
sears higher stage: 

2. A co-educational higher-stage school, with enrolment 
divided equally beUvecn bo)s and girls; 

3. A promotion rate of iOO per cent; 

4. An admission rate of 5<) per cent to (he higher stage: 

5. l-qual choice of the five a[ternali\cs offered; 

6. Average class si/e of twenty. 

l:\aniination of the potential denumd in the various 
catchment areas given in Map S shovss clearly that the 
density of the school-age population throughout the county 
is too kns to support schools supplying all liv e alternatives, 
except in Siigo [own. And Ntap 8, it should be noted, in- 
dicates the maxlmun^ possible demand for 1976. It was as- 
sumed, for the sake of simplicity, that there would be equal 
choice between the alternatives, whereas in 1971 a large 
majority look the language group.* Thus, a network offer- 
ing a complete range of afternatises would risk consider- 
able under-utili/ation of special classrooms due to the low 
le\ei of over- all demand and an unbalanced choice of 
subject groups,* 



1 I angujije and jjicner.il per cent. si.4en»;<: > per ccni, biiSincs^ studies 10 perccn' and 
letKnical 7 per tent 

2 S Lvt tj nicniion problems ^>f suft^ng ihai mijcht arise 
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Map 8. Maximum potential sccond-lcvcl 
enrolment in 1976 according to 
firsl-lcvcl schiU)l locatiofi 



Coimtp ^ligo 




sort Based on enrolment in first -level grades II -VI of 
school year 1970/71, i.e. lower stage (polcntial) — 
upper figure, higher sla^e( potential) — lower figure 



0 M.le. 
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Part two 



a. Second scheme 

One is therefore competed lo disearj the (irsl seheine as 
n on- viable aiul lo consider a network of schools olTering 
less than a com let e set of aUernaUv es. r Ills means examin- 
ing the impael of (fie second scheme proposed (i.e. (he 
provision of two. three or four aher natives) on eiuohuerU 
sl/e. 

The normal nn'nimun^ si/e of est ah (isfimenl which could 
offer three lo four alternatives would be 4S0 to 640 pupils 
(See Chapter X). Is such a standard compatible with the 
geo^iraphic disirlhution of demand.^ ll is seen from Map S 
that it is. since calchnK'ni areas could be organized to meet 
this minuDum-si/e standard. 7 he enrohnent characteristics 
iif such an organization are as follows:' 



I K-I C (MO) 
USCT (783) 
HM-CiT (f>f>2) 



Appro \itmh' 
local lot! 
Owcnbcg 
Colloor.cy 
H all V molt" 
lubber curry 
Sligo T oun* 



i or a school network offering only two alternatives, the 
normal mini mum- size standard is 320. f-or such a schetnc, 
educational supply enrolment characteristics by catch- 
ment area would be as follows: 



Citd hnient area 

IX" (s^Lilchmcnt area extended up to Cabfj) 
\ K (eatehmcnl area from Cabra to Helirj) 
HS (catchnjcnt area from Beltra lo Hiver>toun) 
CI (eat eh mo nl area from Riverslown lo eourU> boundary) 
CiR t eatehmcnl area from [>runKlifr to county boundary) 
HM Cxi (eatchnient area unaltered, though combined) 

iiwo co-ordinated uniis each of 331 in Bailyniote^ 
TC (identical, but amalgam aied catchment area) 

(luo co-ordinated units each of 33h in lubbercurrN) 



ijiraimetU 
367 
375 

3o: 

30! 
662 
672 



Thus, even if a tw o-a lie r native higher-stage school 
scheme were adopted, based on the maximum potential 
demand ligurcs. these schools would still not be iusliliable 
in the CT,, (iR and Bcnada areas. Brjefly, this scheme is 
not only restrictive in provision, but also hardly geo- 
graph really feasible. 

With regard to Sligo Tovvn, there arc two major organ- 
izational possibiJilies to nu'cl the denuind from 2.2^^5 
pupils: 

L Ihree large schools each independently providing the 

full range of (ivc alternatives; 
2. I ive medium-sized schools sharing the alternatives in 

such a way as to provide a certain degree of flexibility 

in adapting supply lo demand. 

Hi Third scheme 

1 he ihird scheme for a county network seems imattractive 
for both pedagogical and economic reasons, since it would 
merely perpetuate the existing system which has been seen 
to lead to inequalities and disadvantages for pupils in some 
catchment areas, especially those where higher-stage 
course*^ are not available and v I'ose schools, despite the 
be^t intentions, tend lo become less prestigious. Pupils 



from eatchnienl areas such asCiR, CI. and CM , which nui^l 
form a lower echelon in this proposal, would certainly 
he disadvantaged by comparison with those from other 
catchment areas having senior multiple -alternative schools. 
I ■ V e 1 1 i f t h e d e I n og r a p h i c fe at u r e s o f t h e co u n ty w e re s u c h a s 
lo make the scheme acceptable, it would still noi be a good 
long-term solutioi^ since it would not fulfil theeqiialiiy of 
educational opportunity objective. Hut the population dis- 
tribution is such throughout the county thai a double 
echelon scheme of lower-stage and full- course schools 
would cause limv utili/alion rate^ of special classrooms lo 
be as low as 50 per cent in some cases, and space utilization 
rates would also be low.' Indeed, on the basis of the 
present rccor intended curriculum and aeconiniodation 
standards, it is unlikely that acceptable lime and space 
utilization rales for special classrooms would be achieved 
in schools below 4(J0 in enrolment. 

Similarly, the problem of making full use of the skills of 
specialist teachers can be solved only in schools of this size, 
since sharing these teachers between dispersed schools 
causes further organizational problems. 

\ argumenl leads lo the suggestion that because of 
demographic, pedagogical, econotnic and geographical 
factors, catchment ureas (other than ST) should be organ- 
ized to provide a minimum enrolment of some 400 pupils 
at one education centre within each area. This, in effectt 
means the adoption of the second scheme and would in- 
volve reorganizing existing catchment areas. 

l inally, of the three supply schemes envisaged, only the 
second one appears suited lo the actual conditions in the 
county, namely a scheme that will provide a network of 
senior schools each offering from two lo tlvc higher- stage 
alter natives, depending on the catchment area involved. 
How far can these conclusions be adopted and what 
changes in the network of existing schools do they imply? 
This is examined in the following section. 



2. A proposed supply system 
taking account of 
the existing network 

A. CRlTliKlA 

The proposals have been prepared w it bin the framework of 
the national second-level school network policy, summar- 
ized in Chapter IH, p. 26. 

The following criteria were also laid down: 
1, A more comprehensive curriculum will be provided, 

blending academic and practical subjects, and offering 

a minimum of three higher-stage alternatives at each 

school. 



These thforcifcal prup.>s3ls apprintmaielv Tiatch the cenires of griviiy ot\\t nc* 
c<i?chmen< area* 

The smill lo'*cr >ij|ic suhooJ m O R (drangc. icn milo i rom Slijjo I ow n) wouM ihus 
be jihascd aui w ihat pupiU from ihis area coukJ avafi ih<mictvej of ih< wider 
fan^e of alternatis f i olTered in Sligo To'An 
See ( hapicr X 
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VrapoHtls far fhc raiumalizatiofi of the siromi-levtl schtwl network 



2. It will be aimed iniluill) at achieving at least 25 percem 
'sciciK'c* aiKl 25 per vent 'business studies' and 'tcelv 
nical' siibjecl grDup alternatives I'nr the coinilv. 

3. Sehools \sill be located at points which appear to be 
'polos i){ iiro\sth\ 

4. To phase the ralionali/aliorUakiri^ aecounl of existing 
site accommodation and educational facilities, together 
with existing possibilities and obstacles arising from the 
concrete im pie me mat ion of the proposals. Among other 
things, total daily travel time should not exceed ninety 
minutes for any pupil. 

5. As far as possible, locate schools as close as possible to 
the comnuinity centres in towns, in order to enable 
maximum utilization of school and com m units facilities, 
such as classroon^s. libraries, playgrounds, museujns. or 
other educational, cultural and sporting facilities. 

15. nil: Ni lAvokK in 1971 

T he main weaknesses of the present network (see Chapter 
ill. p. lU], may he summarized as follows: 

1 . Of eleven schools outside SligoTown, four are too small 
even to offer a single higher-stage alternative, while the 
other seven can hardly pro/idc two. Thus, these eleven 
schools indis idually are incapable of devclopnuml to the 
standard set in this study for second-level schools. 

2. The acconinu>dalion problem is fairly serious, with 
leniporar) or rented aceommodalion being used by 
almosl one-ljflh of the pupils; half of the science labora- 
tories, workshops and home economics' rooms are 
obsolete, and language, library and gymnasium fa ci lilies 
are meagre. The problem h particularly serious in the 
small county schools. 

.V Generally, there is at present over-emphasis on the 
language rather than the science and technical subject 
groups, 

L\ THi: KATIONAIT/ATtON PROPOSALS 

1 he approach to rationali/alion proposals is one of com- 
promise between: 

1. The ' ideal' scheme for County Sli go condiliotis. selected 
earlier in the chapter to provide a balanced network 
oiTering three to four higher-stage alternatives. 

2. Ihe present nelWAjrk slightly modilied to take account 
of the increase in educational demand by 1976 and of 
assumptions made with regard to the choice of higher- 
stage alternatives. 

The proposals emerge from the confri>nlaiion of NJap 3 
(p. 28). describing the 1971 school network and Map H 
(p. 70) Ahich gives the 1976 polenlra) demand by first-level 
school location. This invoUes a reorganization of catch- 
ment areas and a centralization of schools, and may be 
outlined as follows: 

/ OifnhifuHum of l.K and IX' cuuhnivfit arais 

The maxnnum potential demand for 197f is 662 (4 10 in I K 
and 252 in IX ) compared with an enrohrenl projection of 
550. The enrolment 'centre of gravity' lies at Owenbeg, a 
rural area; the village nearest this point is f-askey (f K). 



I he location of the school in liaskey could also be justified 
for Ihe follow ii^g reasons: 

1. The [:K catchment area has the larger potential demand; 

2. I'nniscrone (the only other alternative) is situated close 
to Ballina (nine miles away), a major town in the neigh^ 
bouring county; 

3. School extension possibilities arc excellent at the I'askey 
school site, whereas expansion might be problematic in 
Inniscrone; 

4. Location at l-.askey might stimulate the dcvelopmenl of 
this village. 

a Comhinaium of IIS and CI. catchnwfft areas 

I he maximum potential demand for 1976 is 783(351 for BS 
and 432 for CL), as compared wiih an enrolment projection 
of 557. The enrolment 'centre of gravity' falls clo.se to the 
low n of Collooncy. 

Location of the school alCoIlooney may also be justified 
for the following reasons: 

1. Colloojiey is an important industrial town with further 
industrial dcvelopmenl prospects (see Map 6. p. 45). 

2. Collooney is situated I wo miles from Hallisodare and 
under ihe stimulus of industrial growth in the former, a 
con^bined Col loon ey- Hall isoda re urban area might 
develop as a growth centre, i.e. a eounterbalance to 
Sligo Tow n. 

3. The Ballisodare school has a site expansion problem and 
ils classroom accommodation position is also serious. 

4. Locating a large central school in Collooney might cur- 
tail the hcAvy flow of pupils from the BS-CL catchment 
areas towards ST (in 1971, 117 pupils from BS-CL at 
ST schools). 

(7/, ComhinaiUm oj BM ami GT catchment areas 

The maxiinun^ potential demand for 1976 is 662 (560 in BM 
i'nJ 202 in Cil), compared to an enrolment projection of 

527. 

It is not necessary to elaborate on the reasons for adopt- 
ing Bally mole as the location for the school; a mere glance 
at ihe map clearly illuslrutes that Bally mole should be the 
centre. 

i\\ Ce/itrulization in TC 

The maximum potential demand for 1976 is 672 (420 in 
1 ubbcreurry and 242 in Benada), compared wiih an enrol- 
ment projection of 531. The enrolment 'centre of gravity' 
is at Tubbercurry and the Benada school should also be 
centralized here t\>r the following reasons: 

1 . Tubbercurry is a major industrial development centre in 
the couniy, with furL «*r industrial growth prospects, 
whereas Benada .brnis pari of a rural area with a declin- 
ing population. 

2. As Table 50 shows, there is much irrational nunemcnl 
of pupils fron^ Tubbercurry to Benada, a rural school 
four miles distant from ihe town, 

i inalK. land is available for educational dcvelopmenl in 
the vicinity of the two existing second -level schi^ols in 
I uhbereurry and there are. accordingly, excellent prospects 
for providing a broad range of alternatives. 
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Pupil movement bclvvccn IC and Hcnada. 
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C omhination of S T ami (JR aitchment areas 

The inaxiinurn polcnlial demand for 1976 is 2.295 (1,994 
in ST and 301 in CiK), compared to an enrolment projec- 
tion of 2.017. 

I he i\\c schools in Sligo Town i:ou\d expand to absorb 
the pupils from CJK and offer a comprehensive and varied 
range of alternatives, perhaps along the following lines: 
I . I he I'rsulinc Girls' School could offer the three higher- 
stage alternatives of language, science and general. 



2. The Mercy Giris' School could spcciali/e in language, 
science and business studies, 

3. The Sunimerhili Boys' School could offer language, 
science, business studies and general (social studies), 
or technical. 

4. The Vocational School (mixed) could provide four alter- 
natives (language, science, busines.i studies, technical). 

5. The Ciramniar School, a mixed school, could offer two 
alternatives. 



TABLt 51. C iassr(X)m requirements and time ulili/atian rales {TUK) for ASO-bM) enrolment schools gi\ ing three akcrnatives (languages, 
science and technical)' 
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(it Co-cducationdl senior !thtx>l. MK ^ 1 I. 

(ii) e ght stream cntr>. l'Aen«) four classes lo^^c^ sta|(e. eight classes hrghcr sUgc, 
(ni) promolion rate loifccrs^age lOT,, htgher suge retention rate W,: 
((vl c!a« *(/<: J *ent| (average). 

<v) higher-soge alie;nalives Unguage. V) fxr cent (four cljites). icicnce. 25 per cent (ttAO classes), technical. 2^ pet cciH (1*0 ilasseO 

2 Some modern langua^ie lessons mighi be uVen in genera! rooms reducing Tl'R peiceniage in the language laboratory and intreasiftg ii Sfnnevkhat m (he general roomi 

3 \ gymnasium each fof boyi and girl* would (x available and these v*oukJ also be used ai assembly and meeimg fvKims. eg for de bales, fi I mi. tic 
NOTt (i) I ibrarv. music carter guidance, etc , would be added 

(ii) With an average cf*sj ji/e of twenly ihe space utili/atjon raie(SUR) would be acceptable 
|n!) See Chapier X (p lof other deiuls 
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Propomh for (he fationaliration of (he uvond-level school network 



The proposed rationalized second-level school neUvork 
is shmsn in Map 9.' li may be observed thai ihis ncUvork 
would provide ihe full range ol' allernaiives, balance iheir 
distribution and gear Iheir availabililv to increase ihe im- 
portance of the science and technical subject-groups, so 
that soMK* 25 per cent of pupils could join these ^iroups as 
against less than 10 per cent at present. In Table 51 it is 
seen that good time and space utilization rates for specialist 
classrooms are possible in three-alternative schools, 



3, The effects of the proposals 

Implementation of the proposals implies three major 
effects, as follows: 

1. Additional school transport provision 

2. Increased utilization rates for classrooms and equip- 
ment, together with increased pupil/teacher ratios; 

3. Acquisition of land, provision of additional acconmio- 
dation, renovation of existing buildings and provision 
of additional equipment, 

The effects on annual recurrent teacher and transport costs 
arc summarized in Table 52;^ other effects arc shown in 
Table 53. 

Thus an annual saving of some £20,000 may be effected 
through better utilization of teachers (pupil/teacher ratio 
changes from 17.4 to 18.2) reducing the unit teacher cost 
from £99 to £94 per pupil; there is relatively little change in 
transport costs. 

It is difficult to assess the additional accommodation 
which might be directly attributable to in^plementing the 
rationalization proposals, since a costly modernization 
clement, which is not easy to apportion, automatically goes 



with new buildings. However, from a comparison of the 
present extension plans of the school authorities with the 
accommodation required by the consolidation proposals, 
it would seem that the latter would warrant, at the most, 
some fifteen additional classrooms over and above the 
former plans. Including the purchase of land, a total capital 
expenditure of £120,000 is a reasonable sum to attribute 
directly to the implementation of the rationalization pro- 
posals, especially since the value of abandoned buildings 
has not been taken into account. 

I-.vcn annuating this capital sum conservatively and 
comparing It with the £20,000 to be saved annually on re- 
current costs, the proposed consolidation is viable on 
economic grounds. This being so. the pedagogical and 
social advantages to be gained, such as the modernization 
of the reformed curriculum, provision of a wider subject 

Table 52. liffecU of proposed consolidation on some 



annual recurrent costs' (in £ Sterling. 1971 prices) 
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TranipuM 




Con 


Per pupii 


Cost 


P<r pupil 


1971 
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99 


47 574 


12 


1976 (proposal) 


375 684 


94 


49 464 


12 


Change 


- 20 67 1 




4 1 890 





i Average annuil lafary for private school teichen of 1 1 600 is u&«J 



1 The use which might be made of ihe phiied-out »choolj was not studied but th<rc art 
pouibiliUei for us« as fint level schools, community centres, adult ar>d africullural 
education cenlre* 

2 Other fecumnt costs are encludtd forlack ofdata, buUt ti reaionabk ro assume rhat 
these costs would not iicrease btcausc of consoJidiiiorj an<3 in an> case teacher and 
tranipon coiti compris< the major proportion of recurrenr costs 



Table 53, Possible consolidalion effeci on staffing and transport 
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1 1971 Pjures for com pariK>n 

2 These pupJi will b<com< eljibl< for free schcx^i iransport in this arran^iement 
J Pupil Kach^r ritjo at flS is actually above the norm 
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Map 9. Rationalized sccond-lcvcl school 
actwork, 1976 
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choice for pupils and the conlribution lowartis CL|uali/ing 
cducaiional opportunil\, inakc the rationalization pro- 
posals acceptable. 

An outline of the present extension plans and how they 
misfit alTect the consiiiidation scheme is gi\en in thelol* 
lowering sections. 

A I OR \.K'\ C 

Ihe I K and liC authorities have schemes for extending 
their schools; six classrooms or \S) places \\\ I'K. and fi\e 
classrooms and 125 places in \X\ In 1-K, ten acres of 
adjacent land \sas rcccnlly acquired to jmplemenl Ihisplan, 
ir plans \scfe made lo provide this additional accommo- 
dation on the I'K site, the desired range ol" higher-stage 
alccrnatives could be provided and economies could he 
achie\ed l^rovision of acconTmodation should be planned 
to allovs for the participalic^n of the l^C religious order and 
for Iho proposed jk^v tirsl -level C'-niral school at luiskey 
(see Table 37). 

H I OR iiS-C I 

I hc fiS authorities, \sliose school ks on a cramped site with 
little scope (or extension and a serious accommodation 
shortage, have not articulated development plans; a nine- 
room extension is probably required. In CI,, however, a 
nine-classroom extension or 225 places is planned. 

The cost of acquiring land at Collooney and building a 
new central school of some 450 places for the combined 
BS-Ci. catchment areas would probably be less costly than 
the provision of these separate extensions at the other two 
schools. 

[)ocisions on the location of this new central school 
should be made in the light of the proposals for first-level 
consolidation at Collooney (see Table 37), and of ihe physi- 
cal and industrial development plans for the town, 



c, loR hM-(rr 

I here are existing plans for the foDouing cxtuisions: live 
classrooms at the Mercy Convent, nine at the hM Voca- 
tional Scliool and tuo at (iortcen school, 

C enlrali/ing educational facilities on one site at Hally- 
nuMe ^sould probably involve tower costs than proceeding 
with separate extensions. The additional accommodation 
might be located on the excellent and spacioussite separat- 
ing the two l^all>mote schools, thus also overcoming the 
serious site problem of one of these schools. 

I). I OR rc 

In Tubbercurrv' a new fourteen -classroom school is planned 
for construction on a ten-acre site close to the second school 
in the town. Marisl (Jirls' School whose authorities also 
have plans for a three-rooiTi extension, l-xtcnsion plans for 
IK'nada ha\e not been articulated. 

Cost savings could be achieved by centrali/ing at Tub- 
bercurrv and providing a range of facilities bel^scen the 
Marisl Convent and the Vocational School, rather than a 
separate extension at Eknada. 

rOR ST-CiR 

In Sligo Town, a new school of 550 places (346 enrolments 
in 1971) has just been completed; major extensions have 
been built at Sununerhil! College, which now has 800 places 
{6K4 pupils enrolled) and replacement buildings have 
been started at ihj Mercy Convent and the Grammar 
School, The Ucjuline Coiivenl has some 500 places for a 
442 enrolment in 1 97 1 . 

Accordingly, GR pupils could be accommodated in Sligo 
Town schools without further extension of the existing 
facilities. 
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VII. General conclusions 



I here \scro llircc tlislinct st;igcsi(i stud\ in^ tho raiioiuili/a- 
Uoii Ot I he school networks for ihc t'lrsl jnd sceond ic\cls: 

a) crilici'l aruh sis of the networks {C hapters [| and [jl): 

b) proiecti^>n of eiirolincfil (C h.ipler IV): 

e) inipri)vefneiU of education supply structures (C hapters 
VandV!). 

]l is iippropriale to arrange the conclusions reached under 
these three headings. 



A. ANALYSIS Of J\\\[ N[ TVVORKS 

\S'hile sosne of the conclusions \^hich emerge are highly 
spccilie to the earoUuent conditions in County Sli^o. tnosl 
of them rellect the situation throughout Ireland and indeed 
in quite a tutni her of countries. These aiain conclusions are: 
L The existence at a national level of regulations governing 
the operating standards of schools is no indication of the 
extent to vshich these are fulfiHed. Out of Mf7 first-lesel 
schools in the county, sevenly-siK did not satisfy the 
national standards. The netuork ofsectind-kvel schools 
also (ell short of IXiltilling the regulations made by the 
authorities. Over-all. the present structure of hoth 
schtuM networks is largely responsible for the wide- 
spread existence of such disadvantageous conditions as 
s'ah-standard premises, poor nvainteriance. under-utili- 
/atjo/i of accorninodalion, over-crov\ding in some in- 
stances and inefticieiU staff utilization, 
2. If this over-all picture seems dark, it niust he men- 
tioned that there is a range of supply conditions; sonie 
pupjis ha\e excellent provision, while opportunities 
for others are limited. I here is a correlation beiwecti the 
geographical location of a pupil's hontc and the stan- 
dard of Mippk> he is I'ikeSy to ha\e. 1 luis. the pupil in 
Sligo lown is belter off in terni> of the stntidard of ac- 
con^iinodatioi'i. teaching equipincnl. uNailahilily of quali- 
fied teachers and of higher-stage alternatives in the 
second level, than the pupil from a farm twcnts-Jisc 
miles to the south-oast. Crencrally, a\ailability of school 
Iraiisporl is not thekev factor in the inequalities which 
exist, although rcnuuercss is a prohJcm in some cases, 
An indicatinn of inequalities ts that enrotiTienl rate> for 
PMo IS-year-old^ var> fr«im H per cent (C I ) up to 73 per 
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cent (SI). The inequ;ility of the educational supply is the 
decisive characteristic of the first- and second-level 
school networks. 

3. I his inequality is not at random, hut the outcome of 
historical, economic and social fjclors. Areas \shich 
have nourished to n certain degree in the past, but which 
are today in decline, still have schools n^ ore appropriate 
to past levels of population. 

In this respect, the population trend in the various 
catchment areas of the county is the factor most closely 
aligned with the inequality of supply. The decline in 
some areas and growth in others results in under-utili/a- 
tion of school premises in sonK' cases and ox'er-utili/a- 
lion in others. J' or instance, in one school in Tubbcr- 
curry there is a space utilization rale of 143 per cent, 
while at the same iimc 40 per cent of the pupils from 
this toNsn con] mute daily to Benada, a rural school some 
four miles out of town. This situation continues while 
the population of Iknada is d\sindling and that of Tub- 
bercurry is growing, 

4. The structure of the school system, the regulations con- 
cerning .<ge of entry. I he dura tion of compulsory school- 
ing and the methods of selection clearly influence the 
organization of educational supply and base distinct 
repercu>s]ons on (he school ne(\\ork characteristics, 

5. The pattern of religious and historical traditions and 
their effects on thedisirihulion of powers of administra- 
tion and management at the local level, which, in many 
respects, is quite reasonable, also make a sigmlicant 
contribution to the coherency of Ihe school networks. 

15. PROJi:CT[ON Of- ['NR0I.NH:NT 

T he following obser\attons apph to the eff ecii\e demand 
for education: 

1 , The of total enrolment go\crns the pattern of the 
total volume of the supply. In other \vords. social pres- 
sure to extend the period of schooling results in the 
growth of the nelw(^rk of schoids and. in the short term, 
often k\uls to imbalance between the requirements and 
the actual a\ai?ahi]il> of acct>/r.fnodat ion; ihis short- 
coming can be gradually and effectiselv changed 
through the school mapping approach, 
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2. il is probable (ihoiiyji nol sliinvn in this sludy) iluil. in 
the n\cdiuMi and lonu terms, socuil dcnuuHl forcer, 
tain lv(vs o\' cJucalion inlluviicos ific .supply siruclurc 
Thai is to say. shoLiKi (he pressure ofdcniand lean more 
louards literary rather than seienlilie eilucalion. (he 
suppK \mI1 come lo reflect thisdemaful 

3. However, whai seems nuiNt ^sorthy of note from this 
study is that, it) the short term, it is not the social de- 
mand tor a particular type of education that appears lo 
determine ihe supply but. on Uie ci)rurary. il is invariahlv 
ihe supply which delerniines the elTeclive demand. \ n 
other \^ords. the developmeiU of the school system de- 
pends essentially on the structure of the supply audits 
mherenl characlerisucs. As the study of fiistdevel en- 
roltiienl r.iles and second-level participation rales 
shows, parents and pupils often base no re^il choice; 
thev follow ceriaiji courses in accord:ince with alter- 
nalives av.tilahlc at (heir sctiools, Il rcijuircs v cr\ spec(;il 
cfforl for a pupil lo pursue studies of his own choosinii 
when, to do so, he must change his home or make lon^ 
journeys lo Ihe school which suits him, If ihis ciuiclusion 
is confirmed, il would lead to some itnprovement U) 
educational plaiTnin^ technic] ucs. 

Wiih this in mind, ihe projection of demand up lo 
(C hapter IV) was confined lo quantilalice aspccis. Fhis 
also follows from the conclusion that. In the medium term, 
dcMKiad is predetermined by the e\islin>! supply. 



C. IMPROVI-MliN f 0} l SlJPl>r V 
STKUC TURI: 

Ihe proposals for itiiproMng the school tietworks were 
made with reference lo objectives generally implicit or 
explicit in any modern education supply policy, rKunely: 

1. the provision of equality of educational opportunity; 

2, the provision of an educsilion suitable to the apiituiiesol 
pupils. 

Now . if orK' accepts the conclusions m ihe prev ious section 
(H). a is <tb\toas {hat fhese ohjectrves are nol neccssaril\ 
feasible, either hnancially tir otherwise, or ev en ct^impatible 
with oilier cimvcnlional objecti\esadopied tor educational 
plannwii!. such as. 

1 . the provision of the nninpower needs of Ihe economy; 

2. raising quanUtative and qualilali\e standards; 

3. the search for economic elTieiency; 

4. laking acctmnt of social demands for education. 

I'or example, rf the priority objecllve after the period of 
compulsory schooling were lhal of meeting manposser re- 
quirements rather than the provision of equably of educa- 
tional opporiunily, then ihe inllexibility of ihe supply 
svould hinder free a-xess for pupils to all disciphnes. 



r'in;il!v, it is appropriate, harking back to oik nl" ihc 
aims of this case study, to a.k whelher il is feasible lo 
pjcpare an adaptable model for school n)applng prepnra 
lion in llie bghl o\ the experience of this exercise. In iliis 
regard, the framework lor a 'relations nioder isdiscussed 
111 ihe next chapter: whelliera useful malhemalieal mode) 
can he prepared remains lo be seen. 

However, it can be saiJ. in ihe light oUhc experience of 
the study, that the school ji*,ap pt't sc has a propensity for 
practical application as follows: 

I, To act as an ii^strunient for the implementation of the 
educational plan; 

2 As a means for universal application of national norms 
(eg, minimum school si/c, etc.) and for planning ihc 
geo^rapliical location of schools; 

i As a basis for regional demographic analysis, Ihc sine 
qua nnn for precise educatiotial planning; 

4. Tor programming rationali/alion of the school net- 
work, in the (lelds of economic (e.g, optimi/alion), 
soci<d (e.g. introduction of a transport scheme) and 
pedagogical (e.g, curriculum, teacher refornvs), 
1 o aid in sellj/)g an order of priorities for ihe provision 
of accotumodalion; 

6. I o incorporate educational planning in regional, eco- 
nomic and social developtiient plans, in physical plan- 
ning and in in leg rated planning generally; 

7, l o stimulate region;d participation in educational plan- 
lung (i.e. lo decentralize" t'dueational planning) and thus 
aid retinciiKMU and in^pkMuentation. 

in conclusion it must be said that this report contains 
svcakficsses usually associated with pilot studies; there is 
an over-emphasis in some instances due lo ils didactic 
purpose and an under-emphasis in others because of lack 
of data, 

A more thorough cost analysis w;is desired, whereby 
the real costs of boarding, canteen serv ice and travel might 
be Isolated, bul il \s<is found lo be impossible for lack of 
data. More detailed data on the origin of pupils would have 
enabled more illustrati\c preseniation of ihe rationali/a- 
lion proposals. Likewise, more profound consideration on 
the pro\isjon of higher-stage afiernativcs in the light of 
regional development plans and manpower requirements 
\sas curtailed. Time and linancial constraints also caused 
the assessment of (Mher possible rationalization schenies, 
such as salellile school netw orks, lo be excluded. 

However, from this first pilot study, guidelines emerge 
which will be helpful for other more advanced studies, li 
is obvious, too. that further study is warranted on the role 
and relationship of education in regional development, 
I'urther research must also be undertaken on the obstacles 
to implemetilalion of educational plans, on the inlluence of 
administrative control and on ihe utility of systems of 
communication. 



SO 



PART THREb: 

VIII. Methodology 



1 , Data and information 

( he sources of intVjrmation uscJ in Ifus sduiv included 
rclcvjnt publicaiioiu ( ncc Hihhoeraphs ). completed qucs- 
(KUUiaircN. interviews jnd coflec(ed unpulWjshed data 

H. yUlvS MONNAIKI S 

(Questionnaires for Iho lirsi and second le\els. includinu 
evplanaii^rv instructions, \sere prepared to eluil relevant 
data tor each school in C oiinly Sdgo. T hey were IVamed to 
\ield inCornuilion under the followinLT main he;idings: (a) 
physical t'aciltlies: (b) enrolment trend and tige-disinhu- 
lion: (c) school transport; (d) teaching staff; (e) recuirent 
expenditure and Ijnancing; 

The qirestionnaire on phwn al fih ilitit'w as used for lirsi- 
and second-level schools, is shovvn in form L 

f ORM (, School questionnaire oi\ ph^^'L\tl f.KdJlics 



A OESfPAl. 

Name ot school 

Ownership , 

Year bulU ... 1 xtcnded .... Renovated 

Cj rounds (in acres) — 

Total classrooms 

Total pupil- places 

I oial classes 

Total teachers (full-lime equiv^dent) 

School session (in days) 

Rooms rented 1970/7) 

building in progress (no. of rooms) 

Number of pupil-pljccs ■■ 

Ready for use 



: 1 Day 
' > Boarding 
: ; Girls only 
■ J Bovs only 
: : Co-educJtion 



i Public 
: Priva'e 
f Catholic 
1 Protestant 
'i Non-denom. 
i Other 



Building cxkTJsion possible'^ Vjs No 
Adjoining iatid acquisition possible? Yes 'No 
0[ht:r land iJcquisition possible ' Yes No 



Enrolment 
1966/67 . 
1967/68 
1968 /r>9 
1969/70 
^970/71 



B TEACHING ARFA (Mi>dern. adequate or obsolete) 



Pre fah 



Gvfn gen purp 
Trad ['r<Lib 



Library 
Tfjd Prt-fab 



S'*imm'ing pool 
Indoor Ouidoor 



M 
A 

C) 



M 
A 

.0 



M 
A 

O 



M 
N 

O 



M 
A 
( ) 



M 
\ 

O 



A 

O 



M 
A 
O 



A 
.0 



A 
O 



.M 

.A , 
.0 
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hirt ihffe 



f OKM I [continue J) 

C TfcACHJNG EQUIPMENT 

□ Closed- circuit TV 
[)1V 

t> ANCIMARV ARfA 



U Cine projector 

( ] Overhead prajeclor 

L. 5 Strip projector 



U Tape recorder 
G Record player 
I J Other 



U Library {no, of vols.) 

n Public tibrar)' 

\ ) Other 



Number 

A dminist ration 

}feadma.sler's room 

Vice -head's roon\ 

Secretary 

Medical' 

Other 

Staff 

Kcst rooni(s) 

CloakToon^ 

Samlarv 

Staff 

Pupils 



Uimtnijoni (ft V 



Pupih 

Reception 

Shop 

Canteen 

Cloakroom 

Maintenance 
Carciaker*s room 
Storage 
Boiler room 



Oimentjoni (fi i 



t J NJ,iins piped 
f J Well pumped 
C > Other 

1 J Drinking water 
[ J Showers (No ) , 



Si'wt'raj^e 

CJ \Jain sevvera^e 

i'] Seplic tank 

D l.atrme 

C ] Other 



F OUTDCXiR r AC r I IT Its 

Mator games (football pilches, etc ) No 

Mm L>r gaFTK's( basket- baM, v<il!c>-baM. tennis, etc J 

(j B( a OlSU PL ANS 



Area 
, Tarmje 
Other 



U I Iceiric 
[] Other 



, (acs) 
. sq. h 

. sq. it. 



CciUral heating 
D Oil 

a Solid fuel 
V ire places 
C J Coal 
a Peal 
G Other 

t)ressing rooms, Lem rooms 

Parking .space ........ ,sq. ft. Tarmac 

(pii\ate) Other . 



Rcpljcement 
I Atcnsion 
No. classrooms 
l*upil'places 



i^inctun la proicca 



(date) 



^SAHLijon Id k lenders 
(d-ite) 



Buildmg lo lUrt 
idate) 



I MeiTK mcASiircmcntj have been uvcd in this itudy bui arnv^cn on ihc questionn*]re v^ere given in fcei 

Data under the enrolment and ti.^f dtstnhufiofi headings were provided in quest ion mt ires framed as forms 2 and 3. 
{ ORM 2 I nrolinenl trend 



Year 



Pre firjl Ic^el 



II 



f trit levtJ jrades 
ill 



67 

1970 71 



M 



lit >tar 
fiav Board 



2ri<} * r 

D a 



SeconJ-lcel gr ; '.c^ 



Ird >r 
[> B 



Toral 
k)>er 
tUfe 

t) H 



J"5 >r 



Mh >r 
I) B 



ToH( 
higher 
Witt 



Cprand 
Toll! 



I) 



B 



1^66 67 



M 
\ 
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KORM 3. Age dislfibiiliun uf erualnicni 



!%7 
1966 



Age Pr« hrkt k^ej 



J-iril lev«| |r*d«i !970/7i 
111 IV 



Total 



1^66/67 
hi year 
2ad year 
3rd year 
4lh year 
5th year 
1970/71 



U U h 



It 12 U U IS 16 (7 li ToiAl 

M f M F M F M K M F M ^ M F hi F M F 



Tor higher«stage second-level enrolments, question- 
naires were atso provided to give data on the subject-group 
alternatives pursued, as in F'orni 4. 
f ORM 4 The choice of higher«siage subject alicrnatives. 



Yeir 

1966/67 
1970/71 



M F 



Science 
M F 



M F 



Technicil 
M F 



Ocner*] 
M F 



Tom 

Si F 



Questionnaires asking for data on school transport were 
framed in the light of the regulations governing the school 
transport scheme in Ireland and vvere similar for first and 
second levels, with the exception that tsvo and three miles 

f ORM 5 Second lcvel transport, 1970/71 



respecliveiy were taken as the distances beyond which 
pupils became eligible for free transport. The headings 
were as sho\sn in i'orm 5. 



Under 3 milti 



Wilk Bicycle Pub but Sch bus Other 



O^et y milei 



PB SB 



Olher CA Boardcri 
O B PB SB O UniJer 3 m Over J m OiherCA OlKerCo 



F orm 6. Teaching staff, 1970/7 I 



Form 7. Teaching-staff qualifications, 1970^ 7 ] 



Fifit -level la> 



Kiril-le\«l leligioii* 
TriiQed L'rtiraired 



Arti 
A B C t) 



Science Bum Mudkei Technical 

ABCD A8CD A BCD 



M 
I 



Se«;ond-1e>.el \ty Second-k^el religioui 

Full t irie P4rt-(jm< Futl-iim« Piii lime 



Fuli-tim 
tea^^heri 



A - Miiter'i degree. B »^ Pnmir) degree, C = Teacher trainin| courK. D - 
Pedagogical qualificiiicn 

f CRM S Recurrent expenditure, I970'73 (£)' 



M 

y 



Year 

I96fv67 
1970 7 1 



jf^^Yff Non teacher coii 

COM AdfTir^ Ml ml Tr*ni Botri Toial 



I Data on reccirreni eip<ndii«re arid financirg asailible only ttom ihe public ichoot*. 
addji.onaf data in iha regard N*it provkded b> ihe Department IducaUon 
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ruRM *> Recurrent i>ti.itKini.'. l'^7fJ ?l 



SWACw .... 



fraiiicNsork uilhiii which ihis exercise is eoiuiactcJ iiiuy be 
outlined as in f iuure 6.- 



I xphm.itory insiructions on ctuiipleting the vjuestion- 
n.iires referred iiKiifil> l <M lie deli iiiiiou oi' terms a tul cLiNsili- 
cation I or example, the full-time equiNuleiU of part-time 
teacluTs \sas calculated h\ di \ idinji the annual total ol part- 
time teaching! hours by the annual toUil obliiiatioji hours for 
a full-lime teacher, adding t fie number i^f full-time teac in iij! 
staff ami makinii certain allowances for approved absences 
ami for day -class teachers' linK' devoted to apprentice 
trauun^ and adult educvUion. Similarly detailed snstrue^ 
tions were guen for the classificaijon of recurrent expendi- 
ture. Any additional relevant c^^niment was Nv>Iieited 

Keturns and statistics of the County I- ducat ion Ofticc 
and of the I )<'partmenl ol I ducat ion vilso c<Hisiiluted niaj<ir 
sources of supplementary data 

C I II I I) WORK 

C ompletion of the questionnaires and collection nf data 
were directed froni the County l\iucation Conunitiee of- 
fices ihrouiih nine second -level school principals, one for 
each catchment area, during a I wo- week visit to the count) . 
Simultaneously, the sur\e\ director interviewed second- 
le\e[ pri\ate school prmcipats personally. Interviews were 
also conducted to coltccl published and unpublished data 
and other in formal ion on demoiiraphy. ecomnnic and 
social development. ph\.sieai plannint:. etc.. from county 
and regional ofJicers such as the Regional Industrial [)e- 
vein pin ent Manager, Regional I ran sport Niama^er. Re- 
gional lounst Officer. Counts Agricultural Officer. 
Counts Development Ufliecr. C i»unty l-.ngtnecr. Covinly 
NU-dical Ofticer of lleaUh. County I mployment Ofticer. 
Counlv I ihrarian. I leld visits were made to advise <iata 
collectors and, at the end of the secimd week, the nme 
principals delivered completed questionnaires and data at 
a final checking! meeting at the County 1 ducat ion Office. lU 
arrangement with the National Commission for IJnesco. 
inteiviews were conducted with Department of I ducation 
officials in Dublin both before and after the held visit/ 

2. Approach, criteria and indicators 

A I RAMIAVOKK 

l*rcparatu>n of the schov>l map may be envisaged as the 
geiigr<iphic illustratiim of proposals to provide a certain 
t'Jiuatianul supply (i.e. a network of schools), to salisfs 
i'ffiU tivv Ci/unilionaf dtniand (le. a target-\ear projected 
enrolment), liefore calculating this fuuire eftective de- 
mand, which is a key variable. Jt !s first necessary to make 
an analssis and diajinosisof the evolution {if actual enrol- 
ments tner recent >ears. Similarl). before making pro- 
posals to cater for future enrolments, it is necessary to 
ana Use and diagnose the existing supply network. I he 



Anafssjs aiuj dKiiirii'sis 



Perspechw arul p r op osii Is 



1 W'kition of 
effeclisc Cilac 
dem.iiKl 



lAisiing 
L'du call on 
Mippi> 



I 



tVojcelal 
effect I vc educ 

deinami 



I'fojccleJ 
cducatuui 
suppl) 

(ulu)ol map) 



w. NA riJRi: or analysis 

Analysis (mainly quantitative) is historical, comparative 
and tvpo logical in nature, including cost and financing 
anahsis in as much detail as available data will allow. The 
m.ain focus o^" ihe study is on the raiumal lacdtion of first- and 
seaiful-ii'Vi'l schixds and onlv such ijualitative factors are 
cojuidered as are relevant to this aspect, Similarly, analysis 
of administrative organization, control and implementa- 
tion is excluded. 

Qua nlit alive trends from 1^66 form the main material for 
flow analysis, although pertinent trends outside this fime- 
series are also taken into account. Internal comparative 
ajialvsis is by the nine second-level catchment areas in the 
count); the main l> pological divisions for the comparison 
of schools are: large/ small; urban/ rural: public/ private; 
boa rding/day. 

C CRf ri-R[A AND [NDICATORS 

The nature of the educational system and especially its ob- 
jectives, structure, regulations and the norms pertinent to 
school location, constitute the over-all general criteria 
against w hich analysis and diagnosis of the network must 
be made. The current course structure of the Irish educa- 
tional system is shown in lable 54. 

*^ 

1 SHI f 5 4 Present strudurc of the Irish cducatioruil ssslcm. 



J irst Kinder^. iriL-n 



2 AdmilUiMce Age. 4 
(voluntar) ). 

(ir.ides l-Vf 6 Compulsory school: 

6 14 yrs 

Second l ower stage 3 Admatanec age; 1 1 

years K mc^nlhs; 
(no selective cs.i mi na- 
tion). 

Higher stiigc I No selective examina- 

tion: no targets for 
subject choice. 



I l^c prcpJTjiion sif \\\\\ i..:i:>^'«iu»2> \* as c\;eption.iJ m i>:Jt one t>(ihc auVhon. vkho 
•Aa^ fi-irmcn'v ( ouni\ F docjiKin (fffUer inj thj« rimiliar \* i(h ihc iocaf »ccn«. <* gj 
.ibic (i> volk^', all the h.iM(j djtd during a bncf lAo wcek pcrunJ T^r bier pre- 
p.iriUon of ihc siU'U at ih< HIP E ^ptrwrncc sho*s. h.,iAcscr. tha( uhtncvcr 
p-iss-^lf NUvh st'jJiCH JTC berkr preji/jjcj in the t:<'ijiitr> Ut htltcf s\.\\\ m the 
ffjiioni ;;(>ni.;crncJ. '^hcre l ■.si Sinuous huil<i-uf» jnJ ihcckina of <Jita and tnTcrmalion 
lire pouiMc ^ hifc the drdfting of the fcfH^^'fl pri'^reiscs 

^ It IS uon hy of nofe ih<Jt fJu. jw.fyat ^uf>p}v and el7r-u^e JfmjtJ irderdwt 
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Kinvlcrgarlcn i^nd ^iriulcslA i arcUui^jhl in ihv ^anKMirst- 
lcvcl csuiblishnjcnts; ihc lull higher-Slavic onirsc is not at 
pre sen I supphod in all scci>nd-]ovcl cstahlishrncnts. 

The niininuiin cnrohucnl si/c tor tirsl-lcvcl schools is 
sc\cntN-rr>c :nul the 240 .^00 school v.ilfj one teacher per 
class is preferred; the inininuini t'or second-level schools is 
400 (rural) and S00( urban) with a nuuiruuni enrohiienl si/e 
of 1/>00, 

Detailed indicators for analysis of the CKisiii^g network 
were prepared by school, calchrtienl area or rejrion, as 
follows: 

i hjirdlffwnt antt{\ us 

iai Ifistoru-ai absolute and perceiuiipc growth of enrol- 
ment for boys and girls over recent \cars u rider the head- 
ing ^ catchntent area: n ilure of school (si/e, day/board- 
ing . public pri\ ate); grade; lower/ higher stage. 

(hi f low: adfuission. promotion, repealer, drop-out and 
transfer rates by catchment area; out How and In (low 
of pupils in the region 

fci f*artidfHiti<in enrolment ratio, second level /tirsl level 
by catchment area; (irst and second level/total popula- 
tion; (irst and second level /active population (by region). 

id I Spatial: anal) sis of distance and travel time of day 
pupils by catchment area; other rates, e.g.. pupil density; 
pupils carried/total day pupils; bus miles/pupils carried; 
inter- catch men I area travel matrix, 

Tvachin^i 

iai leachirs: pari irnie/full time; full-time equivalent; 
pupil/ teacher; (and for full-time teachers only) male/ fe- 
male: university graduates/ training- course teachers; 
graduates pedagogically trained/total graduates; qualifi- 
cations by discipline (arts/ science/ business studies/ 
technical): turnover rate: average age of teachers, 

^hi Curriculum: choice of second-level higher-stage alter- 
natives by male and female pupils, (tanguage/science/ 
bu aness studies/iechnical/general). 

ic) 1 caching* lufuipwvnt: availability of spccrfied modern 
audio-visual teaching aids, 

lit Othir At'rifVfv 

Un Xtin-fcachiff:^ staff: administrative; maintenance; and 

other staff (per pupil), 
(hi Equipment: availability of certain modern items of 

administraii\ e and maintenance equipment; 
ici (hher: quaiUktalivc description of boarding; canteen; 

welfare; and other facilities, 

iv Ri i urrvfU custs aful financing 

(af C(isf\ cv)mparati\e analvsis of cv>sl trends over recent 
>ears for such items as teachers, administration, main- 
tenance, transport and boarding, broken down under 
the headings of absolute expenditure, relative (percent- 
age) cost, and unit cost per pupil; and comparative 
analysis ol the trends i»f the nuiin factors intluencing unit 
costs, such as average salary per teacher, pupil/teacher 
ratio, and the percentage of ir.iined teachers. 



ih) Finafhifi^^: comparative anal>si> of al volute, relative 
and unit of financing trends over rcceiU years ujider the 
headings: public !inancing(go\ernment, local authority); 
private jin;kncing (fees, other). 

I. Physical jacilitics 

(ai f:\icrnal fa. 'i Hi ii's: grounds; tarjnac playground; games 
area per pupil; 

(fu Internal facilities: comparative analysis of the teaching 
acci)mniodation available (general, special and other 
classrooms, pupil- places and condition), non-ieaehing 
accommodation (administration, maintenance, storage, 
etc.), mechanical services (water, sewerage, heating and 
fighting, etc.). leaching area and over-all area per pupil. 

fi / L tilization: comparative analysis of time and space 
utilization rates. 

Full' time course utilizauon of classrooms 

Time utilizatiim rate (rUR): total week!) hours for 
which classrooms are actually used by classes as a 
percentage of total weekly hours for which class- 
roouTs are available (from full- lime courses daily 
opening to closing). 

Space utilization rate {SV'R): total weekly pupil- 
place hours actually used by pupils as a percentage 
of total weekly pupil- pi ace hours available. 
Over -a II utilization of internal and external facilities 

Comparative analysis of over-all weekly lime and 
space i!' '^^alion by both the pupils and the com- 
niunily ^ large, i.e. actual over- all weekly hours 
of use as a percentage of the possible lime utilization 
and the rale of occupation for the week, 

\ i i apital co s { s a nd fina n cin^ 

hi I Costs: area and cost norms for buildings (i.e. mini- 
mum-maximum of leaching, circulation and ancillary 
area per pupil in square metres and minimum-maximum 
costs per square metre); other qua nl it alive norms for 
school buildings. 

{hj Financifiii: capital financing regulations. 

3. Analysis of existing 
school networks 

A. GHNf:RAL 

f^ata afid information for the County SI igo school networks 
v\ere collated, classified and analysed comparatively in ac- 
cordance with the approach, criteria and indicators given in 
the previ(^us section. 

On maps for hrsi and second levels showing physical re- 
lief, main towns and conmuinicalion routes, the geo- 
graphical location and size of each school in \ was given 
by a simple s) stem of symbols; maps to the scale of one- 
quarter inch to one nile v\ere found convenient.' 

AnaKtical compaiison was made '^eparaleh for the two 
levels h) the nine second-level catchment areas already de- 



l Si-jir one-q^j.mef inch to ihe mile iiv in I .?y),0<K). le i vm • 2 5 km or 

0 ?M in% 1 mile 
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fined by regulation for the counly. Analysis and diagnosis 
were made under the main headings: enrolment, transport, 
teaching staff, curriculum, physical facilities and costs and 
financing. Specific methodological points will now be made 
in turn for each of these headings. 

HNROl^MHNT 

Since catchment areas do nol coincide with any census 
units, it was necessary to describe Ihe regulation boundaries 
on a nup having the most detailed census areas, i.e. eighty- 
two district electoral divisions for the county, and to make 
population apportionments accordingly along ihe catcb- 
mcnl area boundary lines, Vairly v\ccurale population 
figures by age-group were then available for comparative 
historical, f{oH\ participation and spatial analysis of enrol- 
ments. 

In addition to the usiial admission and pron\otion rates, 
prc-compulsory kindergarten participation for 4- and 5- 
year-olds, and the percentage of the 10-14 age-g:oupen- 
rolled in the first as against the second level were of par- 
ticular itUcrcst. 

Real participation rales were conveniently calculated for 
the first level since pupils normally attend the closest 
sciiool. f'or the second level these rates must be 'apparent' 
because of quite significant inter-catchment area n\ovc- 
rnent; (he evfcnt of this niovement svas assessed fater 

C. TRANSPORT 

Spatial analysis of the origin of ail pupils and of those 
sersed by school transport was made by catchment area for 
the first lev el and by school for the second level. A map was 
made to illustrate pupil origin and the main travel trends of 
seconddevel pupil* in the county, A matrix table giving 
detailed inter-catcbmeni area movement was also used and 
the causes of this iiioveniet^t \^erc discussed, 

I) IT ACMINCi S I AM 

fhe [e\cl of qualifieii' undTull-tiniC icachors empla>'*d and 
their utilization ssas arial>sed cornparalivcl), b) school si/e 
and catchment area for the first level, and by school for the 
second level, 

li. CVJRRICUIJJM 

The availability of modern audio-visual aids uas examined 
comparativciv and the choice of second-icvcl higher-stage 
alternatives by boys and girls was analysed. 

I. PHYSIC AL PAClLITihS 

The standard and utilization of existing inicrnai and ex- 
ternal facilities was analysed comparatively (also their 
age, condition, nature and whether accommodation is 
traditional buUt, pre-fabricated. ow ned or rented). Thiswas 
done by application of the criteria given in the previous 
section. It was fovm^ desirable to distinguish betsveen the 
time utili:alion rate and the space utilization rate since 
there may be a high ri R simultaneously with a low SL R be- 
cause of small classes. Only general and special classrooms 
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were taken into consideration in this calculation; 'other' 
accommodation such as a library, gymnasium, etc., was 
excluded. 

An assessment of building-in-progress and plans for 
further building was also made. 

G, COSTS AND MNANCING 

Recurrent cost and financing analysis was necessarily 
limited by the non-availability at private schools of the re- 
quested data, especially boarding and canteen costs. Re- 
turns for public schools and supplementary data provided 
by the Department of Education enabled a crude cost and 
financing analysis to be made, 

Analysis was made by purpose and source for absolute, 
relative and unit cost and financing respectively, in ac- 
cordance with the indicators given in the previous section. 
Comparison was also made between costs and financing in 
second-level public urban and rural schools. 

4, Enrolment forecast to 1976 

A. liCONOMIC AND SOCIAL DLVLLOPMLNT 

T he enrolment forecast to 1976 is of interest within the con- 
text of decision'making on (he rational location of first- and 
Si'cond'level schools. But decisions on school location must 
be made in the light of likely regional development far 
beyond the 1976 time horizon, Thus, before making the 
enrolment forecast, it was necessary to examine the long- 
term development perspective for the counly, especially 
the economic and social development prospects and demo- 
graphic evolution, which are, of course, ccrtelated. 

Assessment was made of the economic and social struc- 
ture of the county ami the evolution of employment in 
agriculture, industry and services, as envisaged in the de- 
velopment plan for the region.' Relief maps were prepared 
showing towns and communications, and the agricultural 
and industrial activities in 1971. Development prospects, 
s\\w ;hey mi{*.ht inlluence educational demand in the 
various catchment areas, were examined, mainly through 
recent treads in the employment structure, the likely ex- 
tent of the continued drift from agriculture, urbanization 
rates and projected industrial development plans. 

B. DEMOGRAPfllC ANALYSIS AND 
PROiLCTION 

Detailed demographic analysis by catchment area was 
made, including migration analysis.^ A catchment area 
migration index was prepared for the school-going quin- 
quennial age-groups 0-4, 5-9, 10-14 and 15-19, Popula- 
tions for these age-groups in 1961 (male and female), 
compared with hypothetical populations for them in 1966 
(0-4 of 1961 becomes 5-9 of 1966), and the actual census 
figures, give the net migration over the period for these age- 
groups, 

A population projection to J976 for the age-groups 5-9, 

1 fief ionj! i/\dut{fia! plum, op i\\ 
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10 14, and 15 -19 was made by catchnicnt area and ad- 
justed; for migraiton in accordance with the tiidc.v; for 
economic ;\nd social devetopnaMU in accordance v^iihlhe 
regional phin; and for the educational reform ctYect, U was 
aisuined that half of the additional ;n4inufaetu ring jobs to 
be created would go to migrants into C'ounly Sligo who 
might have on average three .school-going children spread 
equally between thf threequinquennial age-groups Adjust- 
ments for educational relorm included: growth in pre-lirst- 
level enrolments; the raising of the school leaving agclo 15 
in U)72; automatic promotion and increased participation 
in the higher stage of second level, because of increased 
educational opportunity for pupils who vsould oiherwise 
migrate. 

C. HNROLMI.NT I ORl CAST 
/. First level 

I-easible participation targets for 4-year-oIds for 1976 were 
set by catchment area wi(h r-^ference to the position in 1971 
and using S T (the best deve/oped catchment area) as a 
guideiine. A participation rate of 10() percent was taken for 
the 5-9 agcgroup for all catchment areas, whik feasible 
targets for the 10- U a^<:'gToup were set taking account of 
the base-year particrpat* m and of the continued decrease of 
fjrst'level enrolments from this group because of earlier 
entry to the second level,' 

Four-year-olds in '976 were estinuted from 1971 births 
by catchment area; the 0-4 age-group of 197 1 with adjust- 
ments for survival and nngralion becomes the 5-*9 age- 
group for 1976; and similarly the 5-9 of 1971 bccome:i the 
10-14 of 1976, By applyingthetargetssettothepopulation 
projection, the enrolment forecast by catchment area for 
1976 was calculated. 
a. Second le\el 

The best forecast of 1976 second-level enrolment is based 
on existing first-level enrolnjents and on the targets set for 
admission and promotion rates. Thus, first-level grade H 
of 1971 gives the potential enrolment to he admitted as the 
first year in second level 1976. etc. In setting largctri lor 
admission and promotion rales, allowance was mudt^for 
survival, migration, economic development, social change, 
educational reforms and net inllow -oulflow of pupils across 
county boundary lines. 

Uy applying target admission and promotion rates to 
lirst-lcvel grades II, 111. [\\ V and VI of 1971 by catchment 
area, and by making the above allowances, a second-level 
enrolment forecast for 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th years was 
made for 1976. 

5. Proposals for 

first-level rationalization 

A. CRtTl RIA 

Two alternati\e rationalization schenu's were proposed 
and assessed; one v\ilhin ihe present policy with the two- 
teacher school (or minin)um enrolment of seventy-five) as 
the minimum si/e of establishment, and the other with 



acceptance of ihe one-teacher school, The location of 
schools at *growth po'nts' in (owns, villages or on main 
communication routes was the main guideline. I his com- 
plies with the concept of concentration, whereby the school 
forms a part of the social services provided at certain 
centres and alio pla>'S a more active conmiunity role. 

H, ASsr;ssLvn:NT ov tkI':ni>s 

Proposals then hinged largely on an assessment of the 
development prospects of schools at the minimum and 
maximum margins and the identification of growth points 
for location, Accordingly, schools just below and just above 
the minimum and ntaximum si/e norms (for both schemes) 
were exaniined individually to assess their development 
prospects. The following interrelated criteria were used 
in this assessment: enrolment trend and participation in 
recent years; catchment area radius; pupil population 
density; pro.ximity of neighbouring schools; demographic 
trends in the area; urbanization rate in the area; agricultural 
emptovment ratio. 

Projected enrolments for these schools -Acre a'o shown 
on graphs. Results from this assessment i^avc indications 
for plotting the rationalized school network as follows; 

/ Schoolx at the nuninium size margin 

(a) Not viable in short or medium term: phase out; 

(b) Viable in short term but not in medium term: temporary 
provision; 

(c) Viable in short and medium ternr more permanent 
prinision; 

(d) Cluster of small schools not viable in short or medium 
term: new central school. 

(7. Schools at the muximuni size mar^^in 

(a) Static: no change; 

(b) Declining: probably no immediate change; 

(c) Ci rawing; decision to be made on 'hiving off ' or to open 
a nevv school. 

It was obvious, in this instance, that rationalization must 
be a two-phase operation. Many small schools are due for 
closing in the short term and yet, because of demographic 
trends, many others must also clrse in the medium term. 
Thus it was important to look at the medium-term picture 
since this has a bearing on the nature and cost of additional 
accommodaliun (permanent or temporary) to be provided 
in the short term, and also because the second-phase con- 
solidation might more effectively align the school network 
with other physical planning arrangenients throughout 
the county. 

C, i'TFl-CT ON COSTS 

from the economic vievspoint. implementation of the pro- 
posals mainly affects the utilization of tcacher.s, and the 
provision of accommodation and inmsport for pupllfi 
whose schools arc closed. A cost analysis was njade to 

I \n t\tmcrd for handica;*fvcd ^.hildrcn who uouM tti«nd ipcail schooli wsi lO' 
corponteti tn ih< piariKipdUon largcjj, thf IikcJy pariicipidon ra(« for (he 5-9 age- 
fTQup it^ ticfje to 100 l>\at for <:on\cni(r>c(. »Si$ ^.gure Uktn 
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iiuiicatc Ihc change in absolule. rclaiivc add unit costs 
.Ulributabic lo ihc iniplcincntalion of llic proposals. The 
annuaU'd capiiai cosl fur addiUonal accon\nu)daUoii was 
measured against ihc annual rccurrcnl cosl saving due lo 
raliona!i/aUoM. in order to indicate ihc nei elYect on costs, 
l lie v;ihic of closed schooU was not taken iruo account in 
the cost analysis. Schools \\h consolidatioi^ in the first 
scheme were then classilicJ into three groups, as t'ollm^s; 
{<{) reduced unit costs vviih improved pedagogical coii- 
dilions; 

(b) equivalent unit costs with improved pedagogieal con- 
ditions: 

U") increased unit costs with impriived pedagogical con- 
ditloi^s. 

I), KA riON \Ll/ri) MAP 

7 he setecled scheme was illustraied on a relief and com- 
munications map indicaling the schru>ls for closing and the 
ce n t re s t o w h i ch t h e i r p u p i i s m i ^ hi g o . s c h oo 1 s I o r t e m po r a ry 
i>r permanent development, <ind new central schools to be 
built, 

6, Proposals for 

sccond-lcvcl rationalization 

A. APPROAC}) 

I'he existing network was. at lirst. completely disregarded 
and a maj) prepared to locate geographically the maximum 
potential lower- and higher-slage enrolment (or 1976(i,e.. 
grades [I, III. IV, V, VI in 1971), The suppis alternalAes 
for this potential demand were evanjined: 

(a) to provide the full range offive subject-groups; 

(b) to provide a lesser but reasonable range (three or four 
subject -groups): 

(c) lo provide a two-tier system ofjuniorand scniorschools. 
Onl> alternative (b) was found to he realistic for C ounty 

Sligo because nf the pupil popu)all<.)n densil) . 



On the map of maximum polesUlal demand, taking into 
consideration the si/e of school iK'cessary to provide three 
or four alternatives and the geography of the area, catch- 
ment areas w ere outlined and the 'centres of gravity' of the 
potential demand indicated. The f)c\l step was lo confront 
the existing network with this theoretical organization, 

», PROPOSAI. f OR RATIONALI/ATION 

A rational contpromise between this theoreti^^al network 
and the present network w 's reached by following the pre- 
sent pi)licieson school si/e and the provisiofi of alternatives, 
and taking into account existing locations, accommodation 
facilities and obstacles, The concepts of concentration. 
cHMiim unity utilization and alignment with over- all eeo- 
[lomic. soeial and physical planning were considered in 
loealion decisions. Where theoretical locations meant that 
the enrolment 'centre of gravitv' fell in rural areas, loca- 
tions were shifted to the near:>l 'growth points'. 

The rationalization proposal was then illustrated on a 
relief and communications map indicating the schools for 
closing and the centres to which their pupils might go, new 
schools for development and the subject-alternative avail- 
ability at all schools in the new network. 

C, HM HCr ON COSTS 

A cost analysis was made showing the absolute, relative 
and unit cost effects of the implementation on annua] re- 
current costs, I'rom an assessment of present building 
plans, and additional accommodation which must be pro- 
vided in any case, the capital cost directly attributable lo 
implcmentatiofi of the rationalization proposals was iso- 
lated. This capital cost was animated and measured against 
the annual savings in recurrent cost to indicate the net eftect 
of impIemefUation, 

The use of closed schools was not taken into account in 
this assessnumt, although it was expected that these might 
be helpful in first-le\'el rationalization, for adult education 
or even for industrial development purposes. 
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IX^ Parameters in school mapping 



1. Introduction 

7 ho funclion oU\w scliool fiiap is, in Niinplc terms, lo help lo 
itnsucr (he Tollvnung qucslioris for a nctsuuk ufscliools: 
how rn:m\: uhcro; uhal kind; and vshai cosl? I [icscarc 
mianlilativc ijUcstiiniN iinpKin^ thai prcciNC quantitative 
replies are expected. W hether a useful malheinalieal model 
is feasible lo >ie(d such data remains to be seen, (fovscver. 
the retation>hips bch^ecn the different variables involved 
arc sufftcientty ciuantifiablc to eiuibto going further than 
the preparation of a conception model, here the variables 
and components are no more than simply isolated, In this 
chapter, therefore, a 'relations model' is used ^^hcreby the 
parameters arc not onl\ collated on the basis of iheir 
functional relationships, but these relationships themselves 
are fairly close!) detimiled, if not quite mathematically 
de lined 

2. tiducalional objectives and 
policies 

I'vcn such generalized educational objectives aslhc follow- 
int! have an overriding inHuence on the Ie\ el of enrolujcnl 
and the nature of the supply netu ork of schools: 

(a) equality of educational opportunity; 

(b) education in accordance uith aptitudes: 

(c) improved quaniaative and qualitative standards; 

(d) improved economic efhciency; 

(e) taking account of social demand and the manpower 
needs of the eeonomy. 

An inlluence on enrolment is exercised mainlv hy regula- 
tion and stimukttion such as the foliovung: 

(a) pre'Compulsor\ admittance and the provision of pre- 
co m p u 1 so ry fa c i I i l i c s ; 

(b) a ct)mpulsorv seho(Wing period: 

(c) provision of facihties (or handicapped pupils. 

(d) posl-compulsory rcgulation> on the schooling penod, 
organization and facilities, e.g. school transport, 
educational guidance and \arioLis subsidized schemes. 

On the supply side, and depending on the extent of state 



inlervenliort. the vvhole development of the fieluork of 
schools is determined by the setting and implementing 
of nortns and standards; an mlluence on itnpleitientation is 
m;iinly exercised through financial control. 



3. Hnrolnienl parameters 

J he two main variables In projecting enrolments are 
ilcnuK^raphk trends and participation rates. In examining 
these variables, it is better to deal separately uilh the fjrsl 
and second levels. 

A. I IRST U.W'h 

l',ducational demand is estimated through the application 
of target participation rates to the projected population for 
pre-conipulsory and compulsory age-groups in the final 
)ear of the plan. Targets for participation rates are re- 
alistically set in the light of base-yeac rales disclosed by 
anals sis. This demand is adjusted to lake account of migra- 
tion indicated by a sepiirale analssis, Tlie estimated enrol- 
ment is distributed belueen first- and second- level schools 
and schools for handicapped children, as shown in Table 55 
(overleaf). 

IT SI COND \A'\YA. 

The best projection of seeondTevel enrolments is based on 
existing first-lev el enrolments by grade, and on targets set 
for admission and promotion rates. Thus, enrolment in 
grade 11 in 1971 gives the maxifnunt potential enrolment 
in second-level year 1 in 1^76, In setting the targets allow- 
ance must be made for the survival ratio, change in 
admission trends, planned educational reforms and migra- 
tion trends. Adjustments must also be made for planned 
economic and social developments u hi ch have a bearing on 
ntigration and affect seconddevel enrolment, and also for 
the net movement of pupils into and ova of the catchviKnt 
areas under study. 

1 he parameters involved in the projection oC second- 
level enrolments may then be shown as in Table 56. 
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Table 55. Projection onirst-leve] enrolments' 



Age-iroupi 

Prc-compulsor> 
First-kvcl schools 
Schools for handicapped 

Compulsory 

First- level schools 
Second- level schools 
Schools for handicapped 



Ue iTio|r^phic 
pfoje*.-t»on 



PariKipation 
ritci(jar|cl %) 



(nidat 
eJuca'iionil 



Pro)€cled 
eJucaiionil 
<leniand 



Private 



5 U<all>. cjtchmen^ areii for ficit-level ichooliwill b« ui«d for lh< baiic calcyta^ionj buUn ai!^re|aiK>n of Trrirlevel t*U-hrn«rii arcai rna) be nec<i*ar) foriecond le^el calthmeni areai. or 
%i>m< cWttt suitibic aUtnmiitraffvc c^rcerisui unit 



TABt 56, Projection of second-'evcl enrolments 



11 III 1V V VI 



fMrst'level base year 
enrolment 

Second-tevel admission 
rate(%) 

Promotion rateC'^) 
Second-level enrotmeni 
projection 



4. Supply network parameters 

The two main variables in preparing proposals for a net- 
work of schools to supply projected enrolments Arc school 
size and pupH popultuion tiensiiy. The niininiuni or niitxi- 

TABLt 57. Density of pupil population per 100 square kitonietres 
transport schenics 



n^um enrolment si/e for schools is an educational policy 
decision. There is, however, a certain minimum and maxi- 
mum bc>ond which school organization from any view* 
point is not rational, but within these limits there is also 
a range of optimal si/es depending on the emphasis to be 
laid on pedagogical, economic and social factors. Different 
minima and ma.xima may also be decided upon for urban 
and rural areas. Pupil population density is, in turn, a 
function of demographic trends. 

Given the norm for minimum' ma ximim school size and 
\\\<t pupil population, xhcncntchmcnt areas may be defined or, 
to approach it from another angle, the feasibility and 
rationality of a network of schools (first or second level) 
may be checked. This exercise also involves the examina- 
tion of topography, habitation patterns, communication 
routes and the outline of catchment areas. The parameters 
involved are shown in I-igure 7. 

required under various enrolment ranges. pupiVteacher ratios and 







Range of pupil population deniity per 100 km 
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»ru level' 


Second !eve5' 




Teacher*^ 








V» >\h transport scheme 










6 km radiur 


12 km radium 


18 km radius 


24 km radiui 


Fjrat 


Second 


Errol/neoJ 


(IIM km ) 


(452 6 kj km 1 


(i 0)8 j sq km ) 


{t 810 J iq km ) 


level 


level 


15' 35 


13.2-^ 30 9 


3.3- 7.7 


1.5- 3,4 


0.8- 1.9 


1 


1- 2 


36 70 


31,8- 61.9 


8.a- 15.5 


3.5- 6,9 


2,0- 3.9 


2 


2- 4 


71-105 


62.8- 92,9 


15.7- 23 2 


7.0-10,3 


3,9- 5.8 


3 


4- 6 


106 140 


93,8-123.8 


23,4- 30,9 


10,4-13.8 


5,9- 7.7 


4 


6- 8 
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124.7-154.8 


31.1- 38.7 


139-17.2 


7.8- 9,7 


5 


8-10 
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38.9- 46.4 


17.3-20.6 


9.7-11,6 


6 
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46 6- 54J 


20. 7-24.1 


M 7-13.5 
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217.6-247,7 


54 4- 61.9 
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13.^-15 5 


8 
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248 6^278,7 


62.1- 69 6 


27,6-30.9 


15 5-17.4 


9 


16-18 


316-350 


279.6-309,7 


69.8- 77.3 


31 0-34.4 


17.5-19.3 


10 


18-20 


351-385 


310,6^340,7 


77.6- 85 1 


34.5-37.8 


19.4-21,3 


11 


20-22 


386-420 


341,5 371.6 


85.3- 92,8 


37.941, 2 




\2 


22-24 


421-455 


372,5-402.6 


93.0-100.5 


41.4-44,7 


23 3-25 1 


13 


24-26 


456 490 


403.5^33.6 


100,8^108.3 


44 8-48.1 


25.2-27.1 


14 


26-28 


491-525 


434 5-464 6 


108.5-116.0 


48 2-51.6 


27.1-29,0 


15 


28-30 


1 PujMj/tcacher raiio. i5 1 














2 Pupil Kach^f ralio, 1751 















3 Theae figurei relate quift irp^raith to the firit-level or iecond-level leac'heri *hk>i would be required lo cater for ihe firtt level or *econd-level enrolnnent ran^e fgurei thown 
and with the pupd.Meacher ritioi auumed They are %r> ir>dication alio of iSe accomrT>cdatior\ required, dependirvg on «he rtnure of \\\t Khwl 

15 » 13 i «lc . pupil popuJation deniity fi|urei majr ^ndl^^»te largei piriicipaii iri or mmmum pupil* 
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Par ante (efs in school mapping 



Folic\' decision 

I 

Sfin-ma\ school size 



Sihool-a^e 
popuhition 



Participuiion rote 



Fupil population 



f 

Ouihment area 
lloURt 7. Parameters defining a iVtchnent area 

Also, since ihe limits of accessibility on foot may be 
isolated, the range of transport schemes required to reach 
certain levels of pupil population may also be delined, 
Turthermore, given the policy on the pupil/teacher ratio, 
teacher and accommodation requiren^nts are functionally 
related to a specified catchment area, 

Table 57 has been constructed to illustrate the functional 
relationship between school si/e, pupil population density 



and si/e of catchment area, in this case, 6 km. {3,7 ni,) has 
bejn taken as the catchment area radius denoting the ped- 
estrian limit; a lower figure could equally well have been 
taken. Three other cases for transport schemes at 12 km. 
(7.^1 m.). 18 km, (1 1.2 m.) and 24 km. (14.9 m.) respectively 
have been included for illustrative purposes. The table has 
been built up from the fairly realistic premise of co-educa- 
tional schools having a first-level pupil/teacher ratio of 
35: ) (with fifteen the lowest possible enrolment tolerated in 
one school), and asecond-levelpupii/leacherratioof 1 7.5: 1. 
The notion of range of enrolment and pupil population 
density is incorporated in the table to take account of the 
dynan^ism of enrolment in the real situation, where a 
certain increase or decrease must first take place before the 
udc^ '. )n or laying-off of a teacher is warranted, The figures 
used also refer to rural areas and are oriented towards 




0 5.3 106 16 21 

riGL'Rfi K. Spatial repre^enialio t o' catchment areas 
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problcniN of niiinnuirn M'htiol si/c. A dcci>iiMi on iTuixinuiin 
school si/c rcUitcs nuinly U) urban Mtualions anJ depends 
upon jdniinisirati\c and tou n-plaruujii; faclor>, in addition 
U> the c'a)iu>inic and pcda^touical ones. 
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A farther insiyhl mto the appheahiliU of ihc runclional 
rclatuuiNhip> bchsccn pupil population den sits and poten- 
tial sehv>ol si/e i> vji\en in I igure S. Caleb nient area sizes, 
to ihe same Neale as that used for the selnH)! mapping studv 
are delined for v.jrioiis school radii on the basis iif the cal- 
culations which are sot out in Table 57a. Applied to a pupil 
popuiahon map of any region and taken in conjunction 
\si:h 1 able 57, this figure can be a quick guidehne t() ine 
si/c iif school \s a minted in any area, or the si/e of catch- 
ment area required to justify a certain si/e of school. It is 
obvious that the schi>ol radn shown here \sill not cor- 
respond \vith the actual distance \shich pupils at the 
evtremitv of the area may h.ive to travel, because roadsdo 
not radiate in straight lines from the school to the honu"; but 
altouances for distances can be rn.ideuhen the topography 
and nature of the road system are considered. Also, it is 
knt>vvn that the population mas not be spread evenly 
throughout an area, e.g. homes may he distributed along a 
canal, river or roail in a 'ribbon' st\le. but again these 
characteristics can he alioued for and, as will be seen later, 
location is not automat ica 11 > at the geographical centre. A 
final decision on location requires consideration not on\\ 
these' matters but also of the Ii>cation of other schools, 
towns. gro\Mh centres, etc. 

Components, relationships and functions discussed so 
far constitute the basic guideline for school network 
development, but the rationali/ed school map must still 
emerge from the existing network. Aceordingls, fac(ors in 
the present network relevant to development, discussed in 



detail in C hapter VIII. musi be examined further before 
proposals for ralitmali/atitin can be articulated. 

It must he noted that assessment of schools at the mini- 
mum and niaxinunn margins also iiui)lves many criteria 
{e g. topographical and social) which are not fully quanliia- 
li'.e and. accordingly, this part of the exercise is not so 
amenable lo the application of a mathematical model. 

As a result of this assessment, a rational i/atit)n scheme 
(or a number of schemes, depending on the norms applied), 
whieli gives the number of schools and their location, will 
not necessarily be placed at the geographical centre t)r 
'centre of gra\il\* (from the pupil potential \ jew point) but 
rather at the 'growth centre' nearest to both to comply with 
the modern concept of 'concentration* (now almost 
universalK accepted) where it will becon)e part of the 
services iti that growth centre and thus play a more active 
ct)inm unity role.' 

It must be added that the fo)){)wing policy decisjt)ns 
intluence the norm for the minimum si/e and. accordingly, 
the location of second-level schools: 
fa) pnn ision of a n)inimun) range of subject alternatives; 

(b) ensuring acceptable utilization rales for specialist 
accommodation and teachers; 

(c) provision of lower and higher stages, either in (he same 
e>tablishmenl or separately. 

In this regard, further discussion of the minimum enrol- 
menl si/e and the provisi<5n of a ranee of subject alterna- 
tives s is-a-vis utili/ation rates is undertaken in Chapter X. 
.Mso. as has been seen earlier, the second-level pupil popu- 
lation is derived from existing lirsl- level enrolments rather 
than from a percentage of the school -age population. If 
lower and higher stages are to be provided in separate 
eslabli ihnients. then separate catchment areas must be 
defined for these schools, [-inally. pupils residing beyond 
the limit for feasible daily travelling, for which a totaldaily 
travelling norm of ninety miruites is often set. must be 
catered for as boarders. 

It has becMi shown earlier that teacher and acconimoda- 
Hon requ(ren]entsare functionally related (o certain defined 
catchment areas. If norms for teacher and no n- teacher 
cost and area and cost limits for accommodation are given 
as well, then the cost of implementing proposed rationaliza- 
tion schemes may be calculated mathematically, 

f inally. in figure 9 a schematic relations model of the 
factors (n^olved in building a school is given. 



1 See O {) Vk M v.m Dus^fld-.Tp. fbtni'tg nf um.e ^tfi^rr^ i^t rur.il o^fj'^ nf 
Jfu-t.-y'^i-'ii; .■'■unrrif:, U a^jcni i^cn. The ScthcrUr^ Js. fnlf mat lonjl] nsiiiutc fori dnj 
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X. Second-level school size and utilization 



L Aims 

To narrow the gap in equal ily of education a! opportuniiy 
beUsccn urban and rural second- level pupils, ii is necessary 
to broaden the curriculum and subjecl-group allcrnalivcs 
available to higher-stage pupils in rural areas. To do so 
require* more specialist classrooms and more specialist 
teachers. In order to reach acceptable time and space 
utilization rates for special subjects in special classrooms 
and a reasonably high usage of specialist teachers' skills, a 
certain n^inimum enrolment si/e for schools is necessary, 
A brief examination of likely uiili/ution rates for different 
enrolment sizes in the Iiish situation is made in this chapter. 

2. Factors involved 

The main factors involved in determining these enrolment 
sizes and utilization rates for a minimum supply of special 
classroom facilities are us follows; (a) type of school— 
junior, senior, co-cducalional;' (b) if co-educational, male/ 
female proportion; (c) number of new entrants; (d) promo- 
tion and retention rates; (e) number of class-groups; 
(f) class-group size; (g) curriculum range and weekly time 
allocation to each subject: (h) subjeci-group options avail- 
able at higher stage; (i) number of years for lower- and 
higher-stage courses. 

3. Curriculum 

An example of a weekly curriculum time allocation in the 
Irish situation has already been given in Table 49, page 69, 



4. Specialist classroom utilization 

On the basisof this curriculum, time utilization rales for the 
different specialist classrooms(if these classrooms are to be 
provided to equalize educational opportuniiy) n^ay be 
calculated for a whole range of enrolment si/es, varying 
the factors given in section 2 above. The calculation will be 
developed here only to indicate the approximate size 
necessary to give acceptable utilization rates, 

It is necessary to distinguish between time utilization and 
space utilization rates, Time utilization rate (tur) means 
the percentage of official tin^e-table hours for which class- 
roonii are occupied by classes for teaching purposes, Space 
utilization rate (sur) means the percentage of pupil places 
utilized during officia) time-table hours. Thus, with a large 
number of small classes a high TUR could exist simul- 
taneously with a low SUR, which of course would not con- 
stitute efficiency. 

A, JUNIOR SCHOOL i:NROLMHNTS Of- 120 
(i) AND 180 (ii) 

Factors assumed: (Table 58) 

(a) Both co-educational junior schools, the first (120) M:F 

I: K the second (180), M:F 2:1; 

(b) E'irst. tv o-stream and second, three-stream entr>'; 

(c) Promotion rate, 100; 

(d) Six and nine classes, respectively; 

(e) Average class size, twenty; 

(0 Lower stage, three-year course. 



i Junior v-hool hai lovicr Mage course onl>. ■stniar school has fuU h\c->c4r course 
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TABLf 58, Classroom iv^ for junior schools wiih two- and ihrec-slreani entry, under ccriain conditions 



120 tnrolmeni (2*nre*m enir)) 

TUR 



Central 

Irish 

English 

N!aihemalics 

Civics 

Religious instruction 

Special 

Art/'drawing 

Woodwork/ building science 

Metalwork/engineering 

Science 

Home economics 
Business studies 
Modern languages 
Geograph>7)n5lor> 
Physical education 

Total 



Weekly 

houn 



IK 
J8 
18 
6 
12 

IS 
9 
9 

18 
9 

131 
12 

I3f 

6 

180 



required 



t 

10 



60 
30 
30 
60 
30 
45 
40 
45 
20 



Weekly 
houri 



27 " 

:7 

9 

18 / 

27 
18 
18 
27 

9 
18 
18 
18 

9 

270 



180 cnrolmenJ (J- it re am €nir>) 

Tl'R 



Cl&uroomi 
required 



10 



90 
60 
60 
90 
30 
60 
60 
60 
30 



I. Theoreucally. onJy one |«ncral clawroom is required along wiih the tang* of special room^ but ihti lUuaiion ii unhkely to occur in reah(y 
of fp«ci«l rooms would b< pfo>5ded This argumenl il»o affciijj ih< numlxr of genera! rooms g'tvcn in TaW<» 59, 60 and f>\ 



^here a lesser range 



B. SKNrOR SCHOOL LNROI MLNTS OE 160 
(i) AND 320 (ii) 

Factors assumed: (Tah!e 59) 

(a) Both co-educational senior schools, both M;l 1;]; 

(b) Mrsl/iwo-streani and second, four-stream entry: 

(c) Promotion rate, lower stage 100 per cent: retention rate, 
higher stage 50 per cent; 



(d) First, six louer-stage and two higher-stage classes; 
(c) Second, twelve lower-stage and four higher-stage 
classes; 

(f) Average class si^e, twenty; 

(g) Lov\er stage, three-year and higher stage, ivso-ycar 

course. 



Table 59. Classroom tur for senior schools with two- and ihree-sircam entry (one and two higher-stage alternalives respectively) 
under certain conditions 





1 60 enrolment (2-sJream entry) 




320 enrolment (^ jUeam entry) 














Weekfy Kours 


















Higher stagt 










WeekK 


Clisjroonii 




loutr 




Total 


Clawrocms 




Curriculum 


hours 


reqd 


TUR \ 


(lage 


Lang; Tech 


hour* 


reqd 


TUR*, 


(Jenerul 


















rhsh 


27 ^ 






36 


9 6 








tnghsh 


27 






36 


9 6 








Mathematics 


27 


1' 




36 


9 6 


51 


1 • 




Civics 


H 






12 


2 2 


16 






Religious instruction 


14 > 






24 


2 2 


28 J 






Special 


















A rt^'d rawing 


18 


1 


60 


36 


6 


42 




70 


Woodwork ' building science 


9 


1 


30 


18 


9 


27 


1 


90 


Mcia'work^^enginccrtng 


9 


I 


30 


18 


9 


27 


1 


90 


Science 


18 


1 


60 


36 


6 


42 


2 


70 


>lomo economics 


9 


1 


30 


18 




18 


1 


60 


Business studies 




1 


45 


27 




27 


1 


90 


Modern languages 


30 




100 


24 


18 6 


48 


2 


80 


Geography history 


22f 


1 


75 


27 


9 


36 


2 


60 


PhyjKaJ education 


8 


I 


27 


12 


2 2 


16 


I 


53 


Total 


240 


10 




360 


60 60 


4K0 


17 
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f\irt f'VreV 



SIMOR SC HOOl 
(I) AND 640 (ii) 



I NlsOI MI NIS Ol" 4S0 



(a) cO'cducalioruil senior ncIuuiIs. \hc tir>l |4S0) 

M f : I the sccoiul(64()|. M:f T (; 

(h) ^•lr^l. si\-sirL\un and sca>nd. ciiiht-strLMni cntrv. 

(c) fVoniolii>fi raio. Kn\or staue l(X) per cent, retention rj(c 
higher staize per eent; 

id) l irsi. eiehlecn lowcr-stak^e and m\ hiviher-sUme elasses; 



(e) Seeofid. usofn> -fiuir low er-sl<ii:e and ei^hl h)i?hcf-Magc 
elasses; 

{() Average elass si/o. t\.seiu> ; 

(g) Lower si age. three-sear and higher siai:e. luo-year 
coarse: 

(h) iarvt. highcr-slagc alternatives languages, sciertce, 
technical equal choice: 

(il Second, higtter-stagc allernatives cIkmcc - languages, 
50 per ceiu. tuo classes; science, 25 per cent, one chiss; 
technical. 25 per cent, one class. 



1 H). C ljssrootii 11 K Cor senior schools with su- Jiid eiiiht-strearn onlr\. under certain conditions 



4.M) enroirncnt l^■l>^reJi■n enir)) 
'^eeih hours 



MCf :nr«.>lnient (S sUcuri <nirO 
W'cck.l\ hours 













Class- 








Hijihcf 


stage 










L v' \»cf 






















rooms 


















t 


Sc 




Tot^l 






(i{ mm} 




























Irish 


54 




h 6 


7s \ 






72 


IS 


6 


6 


!02 ^ 






Injihsh 


54 




6 


7S 






•^2 


IS 


6 


6 


102 






Muthcnuuio 


54 








ir 




72 


19 




6 








C" I Vies 






> It 


24 






24 


4 


■> 










Keii)2 u^t 






"> -I 


42 i 






4S 


4 






56 ) 


































An dra\Mng 


54 






ti) 




ion 








6 


is 


3 


S7 


Wdodwork HliJg, se 








45 


-> 


75 








I? 


45 


2 


75 


Met. 1 1.^0 rk erong 








4s 


"> 


7S 


36 








45 


•> 


75 


Scicnec 


54 




IS f, 


7S 




S7 


7S 




1;s 


6 


^>6 


4 


SO 


\i economics 


IS 






\r 


i 


60 


36 








36 


■) 


60 


Husn stud 


M> 








1 


[00 


54 








54 


"> 


90 


Mv>dcrn Idrig. 






6 6 


66 




100 


4^ 


36 


6 


6 


96 


"> 


100 


<reog histor> 








54 




90 


54 


IS 






S! 


3 


90 


\'h\l ed 


IS 






24 


1 


so 


24 


4 


2 


■> 


32 


■> 


S3 


lOTAt 


540 


60 


60 


72i) 


>7 




720 


120 


U) 


60 


960 


34 





SiOrE. Sonic rrsodcrn Ungujge ind businc'is slujic^ k>4or.<i m;^ht be tjkcn in jjer.er.il 



ijef^crdl rooiTii X gsmnjsium ea.h for bov 
jiuidjovc etc . vkOuIiJ a!.vo he ,n:ijiifd 



rooms, rcducir*^ TL R pcr^crttjjc in O.e spCvul roortis .irtj ta^reasm^ it >orr^c-Ahn in 
d iKcve vs..iuld be u<d j!so js .usernhl) mccl<n}Z rooms, cU l ibrary, music, c-irecr 



D. SI NIOK SCHOOL LNROLMf NT Of SOO 

f 'lk iars ii^snnu'J: ( I able 61) 

(a) ( o-CilucatUMial senior school with S\ \ 1:1: 
(h ) \ en*streani entrv : 

(c) Promotion rate. lo\\,er slaee 100 per cent: relentit>n 
rate, liiL'her stage 50 per cent: 



(d) I hirty lower- stage aEid ten higher-stage classes: 
ie) Aver:ige elass si/e. twenty: 

(f) Li">wej -stage. lhrec--se;u and higher-stage lwo-\car 
course; 

(g) Higher-stage alternatives: language, science, com- 
merce, lechnical and social studies subject-groups and 
equi-<lisl nbution ol' ch(iice, 
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Sei'iifid'lewl school sire ami utili:at 'um 



lABLft 6i. Chissrooni ii R (or srnu)r schools ujih U'n-sirt'iim entry, utuler certain condiliLMis 









*A cek!> hours 




































Busn 








C"iJs,>riK>ms 




Curriculun: 








lilU J 


T<ch 


Gen 


Toul hourj fcqd 




General 




















Irish 








6 


6 


6 








hnglish 




9 


6 


6 


6 


6 


1 23 






Maths 




9 


9 


h 


6 


6 


126 


17' 




C ivies 








I 


T 




40 






Religious instruction 




> 


2 


2 


2 




70 J 






Special 




















Art' drawing 


9<:j 








f> 


9 


105 


4 


m 


W ootl \s o r k.' b ui J d 1 ng sc. 


45 








9 




54 


3 


90 


Mcliilwork/enginccrin^ 


45 








9 




54 


3 


90 


Science 


^X) 




IS 




6 




114 


4 


95 


Home economics 


45 










9 


54 


2 




Husiricss studies 


67i 






IS 






SKi 


3 


98 


Modern languages 


60 


IS 


6 


9 


6 


9 


108 


4 


90 


Geog. ^ history 




9 


9 


9 




6 


lOOf 


4 


84 


Ph><ical education 


30 


"> 


2 








40 


> 


67 


Total 


900 


f.0 


60 


60 


60 


60 


1 2(X) 


46 





\ See foocn*.' TaWc 5« 



5. Comment 



Kron^ ihcsc cxan^plcs, which arc vuso illustrated in f igure 
10, il is seen that with this prm ision of special classrooms 
and with ihis curriculum and under these conditions, an 
acceptable time lUjIi/alion rate bcciMiics possible around 
the 400 enrolinenl mark. 

If the average class si/e were lakers lo be in the lilleen 
iwenty range, then cnrolmeiU ranges iii the examples 
become: 

A{i) 90 120 Alii) 135 180 

Hit) 120-160 H(ii) 240-320 

C(t) 360-4SO C(n) 4S0-640 

I) 6(X) SLX) 

With an average class si/e ot" tifteenAuenty. acceptable 
time uulizatiim rates might be achieved for special class- 
rooms m schools of 360 srX) enrolment, but with a class 
size below iwentv, it is certain thai spiice mtlizadon ra!t's 
would be unaccepiabK low. Inlernatumally, the average 



second-level class st/c varies from iwenty-eighl lo forty- 
I wo, ' 

Other studies ha\e shown that the cosl/si/e rclali(Mi- 
sliip is represented by a U-shaped curv e but that the opti- 
mum si/e differs from area lo area and is extremely di ft) cull 
lo define,' A [)utch study on the inlluence of the type and 
si/e of second-level grammar non-boarding schools on 
recurrent expenditure shows that average cosl per pupil 
decreases considerably from the schoc>l of enrolment 
sj/c 100 to (hat of ^/)0. but decreases by only 1 lo 2 per 
?nl for every increase of 100 in school si/e above 600.' 

Finally, it is i mere sling to note th3t the Uncsco secondary 
school studv found the median size to be between 400 and 
700 pupils, with technical schools tending lo be larger 
than this median. 



2 Ibid.andC M Sabulua arnj G A Hickrod "Oplimum si/c of school d^M^!c^s rdaUvc 

L'rnvcr^it> of OuccrnJjr.d Prc«. (Vol IX.No 2,OJoberl97h 
,1 Netherlands CenUJl BurcAu of Sia1i*iics. -V';*' tii«/ '"t^n ivif rfir.ndary gf^imrnur 
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i'lirt thrt'C 



Junior schools 
Enrolment Sf/e 120 180 



160 



320 



Senior schools 
480 



640 



800 



Speciaf classrooms: 
Art drawing 



Wtxxiwork/builcjing saence BMliJ 



Meialwork /engineennc^ 



Science 






Hi 



Mil: 




ii: 



Home economics 



Bustriess studies 



Langutiges 



Geography /hi story 



Physical edtxation 
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TABLt I. Population change and urbanization m C'ouniy Sligo and in Ireland' from 1926 to 1*^71 



Year 


Nymbcr ' 


, change 


Couniv Sli 
Nijmlxr 


go 


Number change 


Ireland ("J 


Co Sligol' j 




1926 


2 972 (X)0 


5.4 




9.7 


II 437 


4 2.5 


38.9 


21,5 


6.5 






n 1 




s S 


1 2 565 


f *>.9 


•4^ . ' 


til 


f ^ 


mb 


2 9>S 0(XJ 


0.5 


62 375 


■7.5 


12 920 


f : s 


45.0 


27.9 


9.0 


1951 


2 961 m^ 


f 0 : 


59 972 


3,X 


1 3 529 


f 4.7 


4S.4 


31,4 


13.8 


1956 


2 898 m) 


2.1 


56 850 


■ 5.2 


12 947 


4 3 


53, 1 


33 5 


14.1 


1961 


2 


2.8 


53 561 


■■ 5.8 


13 145 


4 1 5 


55.4 


35.7 


14.7 


1966 


2 884 OCX.) 


+ 2.3 


51 263 


- 4.3 


1 3 424 


4 2 i 


49.2 


37.7 


15.5 


1971 


2 966 CXK) 


+ 2.9 


50 236 


2.0 


14 071 


t } s 









I t^ciudinjt Norihcr.o lr<isnd 

SOURCt Oixut ofthf popuhnon of Irthnd. i'^. Vol 1 , op cit 

Gf/i'iiT of (he population of IrtUr^d. 1 9'*} Prtliminary rtpcri. op cil 



IAbif. 2. Index of 1961-66 migruOon percentage change (of 
1961 tigurc) C ouniy Sligo catchment areas for 







A jet ^rc up l<> 1 1 


A group 1 V W 




M 


Y 


M 


Y 


M 


> 


ST 


t 2 ,40 


■f 3. S3 


5,12 


^5,(4 


16 15 


■ 


BM 


7.55 


0.54 




- 7.79 ■ 


22, S2 


■ 34,7: 


7 C 


6,00 


2 45 


^ 3..W 


3.X6 


18,13 


■ 22.58 


TC 


f 5,59 


t 4.76 


, i .09 


L22 


19 37 


- 17.75 


IK 


+ 1.56 


^ 4 .60 


* 1 .44 


3,22 


14 ,^4 


24.14 


BS 


+ .1.42 


1 1.45 


6,25 


f3 62 


15,00 


20.74 


OR 


+ 2,50 


1.33 


> L13 


8.!2 


13,29 


18.97 


CI 


t 2,55 


2.S5 


3.15 


5 14 


tH.iH 


32,95 


(.1 


2 14 


1.47 


f 0,62 


I.8S 


- 20,00 


29,21 



i vBir 3. I ir>lle\el cnroluKtw ir; the 10 14 A^c-poup in 
C ounty Sligo by catchment area, 1970/71 





li> 11 


11- 




12-13 




U-15 


Total 




M 


K 


M 




M * F 






M + f 


ST' 


2(>6 


t20 


223 


132 


P)0 


59 


7 


997 


IJM 


53 


43 


30 


45 


67 


16 




254 






U2 


75 




1 10 


27 


3 


401 


f:c 


23 


21 


23 


24 


36 


12 


1 


140 


IK 


41 


48 


39 


28 


68 


25 


4 


253 


BS 


27 


34 


45 


23 


35 


8 


> 


174 


CJR 


24 


33 


40 


26 


35 


19 




177 


C L 


■ 3!S 


48 


41 


38 


51 


8 


2 


226 


CiT 


24 


16 


2J 


24 


31 


12 


\ 


129 


lOTAl 


560 


425 


537 


400 










CjRASU 


















lOTAL 




985 


937 


623 


186 


20 


2 751 



\ I or I he meaning tjf (he caKhmcnt area code*, sec fooinoU J. pajfC ^? 



1abi> 4. 


1 irsl-lcvcl schools 


: relative age 










Built 


ST BM TC 


fC FK BS 




CL 


GT 


Total 


Pre- 1900 


6 5 8 


4 4 4 


I 


5 


2 


40 


IWO 45 


9 3 5 


11 2 


4 


6 




31 


Post- 194 5 


3 6 5 


7 4 


4 


4 


3 


36 



Tot A I 



18 14 18 5 12 10 10 15 5 107 
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Tabii-: to. Long-l€fm development prospects of schools (excluding ST) 









Town Percentage chan^« 




Consol 


Estm. 


Long-term 


Schl. size 












population 1961 


-«> 


Enrol 


enrol 


enrol. 


prospect 


1976 


longterm 





















(rooms) 


pfoipect 






School 
















+ 


„ 







BM 


BM(BG) 


T 


9^4 921 


4:5 


ill 


lit 


85 




3 


3l 






BM(G) 








94 


137 


109 




3 


3 + 






BM(B) 








74 


118 


92 




3 


3i 






Ballinacarrow 


V 




4.6 


49 


109 


79 


+ 


3 


3 + 






Buninadden 


V 




la? 


35 


120 


90 




3 




2 




Cloghogue 


R 




58 


94 


94 


64 




3 




2 




Culfadda 


R 




22.2 


56 


113 


80 




3 




2 


TC 


TC(BG) 


T 


m 937 6.7 




152 . 


152 


170 




4 


44 . 






TC(B) 








73 


92 


tio 




4 


4f 






Cufr> 


V 


M8 116 


1.7 


107 


133 


152 




4 


4 + 






Achunry 


R 




102 


66 


144 


161 




3 




3 




Bcnada 


R 




142 


74 


164 


183 




4 




A 




Moylough 


R 




0 t 


76 


76 


95 


- 


2 




■i 
Z 




Rockficld 


R 




6,7 


61 
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95 




2 
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R 
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104 
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2 
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A i 
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J < 
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Appendix II. Second-level accommodi^ 

The Dcvv'Iopnicnl Branch iinJ the Post-printan Building 
llnil of ihc [)cpiirlincnt of I'ducallon cotnbiiic cfforis 
in dctisjoiMnakine on the kKMlion and c\lcn>ion of 
.schools, the former dealing mainly planning polic\ 
and the iaUer with sUmdardi/alion. control and iiuple- 
nienlalion. 

The prcienl policy aims at crealing schools or4()0- S(Xl 
enrolment through new de\c!opnient or ratio Hvili/ation; 
the minimum enrolment limit is Strict limits on ^ile 
area are not defined but there is an awareness of ihe need 
to provide a tarmac area for parking and minor ganuvs. 
and fields for environmental studies and recreation, 



Area and cost 


limits in operation 


are given m the 


follow ing tabic. 




1 Attn 1. Area a !i J 


cv>st IkinitN. iV'^o "! 






\ n^-iOnicf';< up 1 1» 






S^ fi Pc/vcnrigc 


ft Peri,«r»Ugt 


Teaching area 






Circulation irca 


>A2 IV6 




Other jncHlarv area 




14 2\ 2 


Totvif pupil place 


40,00 tOOO 


66 iOO.O 


C osl Imiil per 






pupil pUtce 


£ {>> stv'm huiUi 




Studcn? pLue 


£::fUtraJ. hutlt) 


t}f^} (traO huilll 



I standards 

Thus, ihe cost limit is £4 for systein and £5.50 for 
traditional building per sq. ft. The norm for accom- 
modation breakdown for the school of 5(X) enrolment is 
as follows: 



I'tVLh/fi^ area Sq. ft. 

Ocneral classrooms 7 200 

Gi;ograpK> and languages 1 200 1 7 200 

Other ^.pecial rooms 6 000] 

Asst'tnhly hud 'gvmfhiuum 2 SOO 

diner a! purpose \ (>00 

l.ihrary (ifui indivhiuaf ^y(<rk 2 200 

6\v;>/i;^ftv vf^iV*' (Educational and careers) soO 

21500 



The nuuinuun class si/e recorumended is thirty, and the 
average twentyTive. The minimum pupil-' teacher ratio 

is 17.5:1. 
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